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THE EDITORIAL WE 


T Is enough to say that our pronoun covers fifteen persons this time. 
I This should add weight as well as variety to the editorial offerings. 

Numerous requests during the summer for Dr. Hocking’s article on 
evangelism tipped us off to the idea that we might have it reprinted. 
The request we sent him elicited the following reply. It seems the dis- 
tinguished philosopher was practically fresh out of evangelism when 
he sent us his copy. 


“I send you herewith the last surviving specimen of this species. 
I feel as if I were mailing you the last living auk. But I am doing 
so wholly without worry, and without malice and with a strong 
hope of seeing this individual bird once more when you are through 
with him.” 


We felt much less awkward when the pamphlet came than we would 
have been with an honest-to-goodness visit from plautus impennis. 

None but the Brave was the way Professor Morrison introduced 
his Convocation address in September; Mr. Kemp’s piece is part of 
the by-product of his compendious study of the healing ministries of 
the pastor as set forth in his new book Physicians of the Soul published 
by Macmillan. Robert Murphy, CRDS 746, is getting ready for the 
philosopher’s hood at the University of Chicago; and Rolland Schloerb 
is the minister at Hyde Park Church just off the Chicago campus. His 
brief statement appeared in his church bulletin. What would happen 
if all church bulletins were similarly garnished ? 


Book reviews have come to us from many pens and distant places, 
and they will whet your appetites and swell the publishers’ profits. And 
to those who are concerned to follow the fortunes and predict the 
destinies of the Baptist Education Society of the State of New York 
there is offered a modest account of services rendered at the close of 
the volume. 


Epwin McNEILu Potreat 


EVANGELISM 


WILLIAM Ernest HockKING 


was asked to speak to you about foreign missions,—what is chang- 
ing and what is permanent about them.* I am not departing from_ 
that theme if I choose to speak about “evangelism”; for evangelism 
is the essential work of both church and mission. And that is where 
our real concern lies when we talk about change and about the “modern ° 
mission”; have we any different conception of “the gospel’, or of its 
fitness for other lands, or of the mission as a way of spreading it? 
Since evangelism is the center of the matter, I propose to speak to 
you this evening in the language of theology. There is no need in 
this company either to avoid it, or to explain it. It is a language which 
has history in it; and for that reason it carries those continuities of 
meaning which we especially need to remember when we are thinking 
of change. 
There are three remarks which I would like to make upon this theme. 
Let me first briefly mention them, and then enlarge on one or two of 
them. : 


First: The obligation to preach rests, not on any part of the Church, 
but on the whole Church. 

There is no one, cleric or lay, official or unofficial, who is exempt. 
from this duty, or who can transfer it to any delegate—to his minister, 
to his missionary, to his board. 


Second: The parish of all preaching is the world. 

The condition of the world is the obligation of the church, and that 
means the whole world. If Christianity should begin to appear as a 
local religion, let us say a religion for Europe and America, it would 
automatically cease to be the religion of Europe and America. For the’ 
moment we begin to think of it as a special cult of our own we have 
ceased to be.Christians. 

The mind of man is naturally religious: so much psychology and 
sociology today are inclined to assert. The religious trait is universal. 
But if Tertullian is right, the mind of man is also naturally Christian ; 
in its religious journey it cannot come to rest short of that goal. Un- 
less we believe this to be the case, we are ourselves sitting loose from 


* An address delivered at Rochester, New York on May 28, 1935, before a con- 
vention called by the Modern Missions Movement. 
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our own profession. For our religion is by definition that attitude 
toward the world which we hold valid for all men. Hence nothing less 
than “the world” can be the object of any live church or of any live 
Christian. 

The third point is: The preaching of Christ is also a learning of 
Christ,—the two go together. 

It is natural to suppose that we first finish our learning and then 
proclaim our message. This is an error. There is a half truth in it. 
No one can have any motive to preach unless he has something to say 
of which he is convinced. But the effort to express is an element in 
continuing to learn: the best learning one does is in trying to teach. 
It was so with the disciples; it remains so. 

It is for this reason that we have not first to finish up with America 
before going to Asia. If what we have to preach is completely finished 
in our minds, we would better keep hammering away at home until we 
make some impression. But if the effort to preach Christ in Asia is 
also a way of learning what we have to say, it may well be that we 
shall find in Asia some things which will make our preaching in America 
more pertinent and effective. I think this is the case; our experience 
in Asia will add much to our conception of Christianity. 

This bears on our relation to other religious. We certainly have 
something to give; otherwise we have no right whatever to appear as 
preachers. But in attempting to convey that something, we are not 
dealing with minds empty of faith and of a vision of God; there will 
be a mutuality of giving. If we deal with their best minds, we shall 
have to become very clear about the nature of the treasure we offer. 
Hence our relation to these other religions cannot be one of immediate 
displacement, as if, for example, we wished Buddhism at our approach 
to throw up its hands and disappear. Buddhism through centuries 
longer than our own era has done much to sustain the slumbering fires 
of the Spirit in that vast continent; and until we have a deep under- 
standing of how it has done this, we shall not know the soul of Asia, 
which is a great part of the soul of man. The test of a religion lies 
in its power to interpret. Men will adhere to that religion which most 
profoundly interprets what their hearts have felt; the ultimate religion 
will be that one which comprehends all that other religious have seen, 
and more beside. 

Hence the relation of Christianity to the non-Christian religions must 
be that of an experiment in interpretation. We cannot sit down, here 
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in America; and decide in advance what the final relation of Christianity 
to Buddhism is to be. But we do see things we can help; and we can 
conceive the attitude of Christ toward the mind of man in every place 
and under every type of faith in these terms.—“You are seeking for 
something or someone whom you haven’t yet found,—I that speak unto 
thee am He”. It is the power to interpret the human heart which will 
decide that heart’s power to recognize and assent. This is the great 
responsibility of the mission; and it is because of this that evangelism 
abroad may be our best way of learning of Christ. 

With these three remarks before us, let us consider the fundamental 
motive of evangelism everywhere, namely, the lostness of the world and 
its salvation—for these terms, theological as they are, are quite as 
pertinent to the situation of the human race today as they have ever 
been. 


I. Tue LostNeEss oF THE WoRLD 


Compassion for lost men has been the motive of all the great re- 
newers of religion, as it was the motive of Jesus himself. If we say 
that men are lost when they are without a guide, without certainty, with- 
out an inner peace, without a sure direction of action, then that motive 
has lost none of its force during the years. One might venture to say 
that there is more lostness in the world, more widespread and deliberate 
lostness than ever before.? 

On the face of it, this judgment looks like a confession of failure, 
not alone of progress but of Christianity itself. If, in face of all the 
evangelism of nineteen centuries, the world reverts to a condition of 
lostness which resembles nothing so much as that of the Roman Empire 
it might well seem that all religions, together with the easy hopeful- 
ness of a liberal evolutionism, might be called on to declare bankruptcy. 
I do not accept this judgment. “Progress” has not failed, neither has 
Christianity failed. 

“Progress” has not failed. Enlightenment is a fact. The sciences 
do move forward. The arts move with them. They know how to re- 


1Tt is in a political journal, in a review of a political book, that I find the 
phrase: “The greatest blow to mankind is its loss of the idea of God, which (loss 
has) cut men off from transcendental relations.” The reviewer quotes the author, 
Werner Sombart, as follows: 

“The life of mankind has become meaningless. Cut off from transcendental re- 
lations, cut off from directive ideals, man has recoiled into himself, has sought there 
the realization of his ideas, and found it not . . . In all his struggles to find 
the meaning of life, he is continually met with an iron breath of senselessness which 
drives him into silence and cold.” 
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tain their gains; the loss of knowledge and technique has become almost 
unthinkable; accumulation is automatic. Social life is cushioned by 
this movement ; goods are multiplied, and the evils of life will continually 
be traced to their causes and one by one be eliminated. 

“Progress” is real enough; it is simply that social progress is not 
moral or religious progress. The evolutionists were inclined to rely 
on an inevitable march toward social improvement; “salvation” was to 
be translated as the gradual result of moral development, the increase 
of sympathy, the substitution of co-operation for strife. This result 
has not taken place. The growth of science and of technique have 
brought, instead, simply greater powers for whatever ends men wish to 
pursue: neither science nor technique carry any instruction about those 
ends. They make no one wise about values. They are very likely to 
’ bring absorption in themselves, bedazzlement with the partial knowledge 
and achievement they bring, and bewilderment because those partial 
gains do not satisfy. 

Hence progress does not carry with it religious progress. It means 
rather that men have found new. ways of being lost. For progress in- 
vites reliance on inferior gods. The scientific are in danger of becom- 
ing superstitious about the automatic push-forward which they ascribe 
to “Nature”; or about human prowess, aided by power over nature. 
The powers they celebrate are real powers. But power is morally 
neutral. The soul is not committed to goodness by its possession. To 
regard it as the end is the essence of irreligion. 

Thus the older personal polytheisms are replaced by a newer im- 
personal polytheism; each science and each art presents itself as a sav- 
ing power, and gains its multitudes of adherents who do not see that 
this power is subject to an ultimate condition. They become the rational 
idolaters of the modern age. 


This is why the progress of civilization, instead of dispensing with 
religion, increases the need of it. 

The “heathen heart” is not alone the heart that bows down to idols 
that abound in the temples of India and China; it is the heart which 
“puts its trust in reeking tube and iron shard”. 

In our own world, it is not alone the Bushmen and the Untouchables 
who are lost: it is the intelligent and the wealthy, the bourgeois and the 
proletariat-in-power, the governing as well as the governed, the insti- 
tutions, the homes, the schools and universities. They are more prone 
to self satisfaction and false finalities than are the simple of the earth; 
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it is still harder for them to be saved than for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle. 

Hence it is to them as well as to the poor in spirit that our com- 
passion must go out. If we are indeed to pray for the salvation of 
the world, we must not address ourselves alone to those who are easiest 
to help. It is the true instinct of the great preacher that leads him to 
Corinth, to Athens, and then to Rome. 

I fear that we must say of the preaching of our time especially in the 
mission field that it has evaded its hardest problems; it has addressed 
the multitudes, the poor and the outcast, as it should have done; but it 
has avoided the scribes and pharisees, as it should not have done. To 
this extent it has been unworthy of its Master. It has shirked the labor 
of thought. It has not sought to save the world but only a fragment 
of the world. 

It is not “progress” that has failed. Is the lostness of the world, then 
a failure of Christianity ? 

Christianity has not failed. 

In the first place, lostness belongs to the conscious self, and under- 
neath this surface there is a vast deal of habit and motive whose reli- 
gious sources belong to history and cannot be expunged. Of the lost 
millions of our time, the very science as well as much of the social 
order has Christianity for one of its parents. The Russians who have 
ceased to profess Christianity have not overcome the momentum of 
centuries of training; under their skins they remain Christians in 
effect. 

In the second place, we set up false expectations when we conceive 
as our goal a world so far saved that it cannot be lost again. There 
is no warrant for any such expectation, either in the Gospels or in the 
history of mankind. We cannot banish the freedom of the will. Nor 
can we suppress the experimental trait which leads the human mind to 
devise new ways of thought and life, most of which are wrong and 
therefore short-lived. A new stage of thought is a new point of de- 
parture, from which men will try in new ways the rejection of the good. 
They are new modes of lostness; but they are also new requirements 
on our understanding of our own faith. 

Thus, the challenge to belief in God offered by Russia today is a 
deeper challenge than that of the older atheism. It is an experimental 
atheism, not merely a personal negation. It is a national atheism, carry- 
ing itself out consistently, or trying to, into all institutions. It is an 
atheism flanked by a powerful social philosophy and carried on a wave 
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of responsible passion for mankind. If we are to meet it, we must 
get hold of our own truth at a deeper level. 


Hence, the phenomenon of lostness has a function to perform in the 
growth of faith itself. So far from being a failure of Christianity, it 
is, for the Christian, an agency in the deepening of his religious respira- 
tion. It can be regarded as a phase of the work of the Holy Spirit in 
leading us into further regions of truth. 


This leads to a comment on one of our bad habits in thinking of the 
motives of evangelism. We tend to assume that it promotes evange- 
lism to grow desperate about the state of the world. If we no longer 
listen to the ticks of the clock, as has been done in the memory of per- 
sons in this room, and count the souls slipping into perdition with these 
time-beats, we still grow panic-stricken in view of the advance of anti- 
religious movements, of communism, of threats of war, of the various 
ways in which our civilization may collapse; and use these fears to fan 
the fervor of evangelism. But evangelism does not require impend- 
ing catastrophe to give it urgency. Nor can it be conducted in an at- 
mosphere of panic, which is an atmosphere not of faith but of lack 
of faith. Concern, ardor, compassion are true motives of evangelism; 
fear is treasonable, for it is inconsistent with what Christianity must 
offer men,—serenity, stability, peace, based on certitude in the midst of 
whatever heavings of the world. The Christian needs perpetually to 
be stirred out of sloth by the reminder that the miseries of a lost world 
world are his personal responsibility ; but the alarmist has already ceased 
to be a Christian. 


II. ContTINuIty AND CHANGE 


The lost world is a world in need of new truth. But whenever one 
speaks of new truth, there is distress in some quarters, and an arous- 
ing of the protective spirit of loyalty toward what is old and permanent. 

Here it is particularly important to discern where the real issues lie. 
For it is one of the tragedies of Christian history—and one from which 
the history of this movement is not free—that misunderstandings may 
be created by unreal issues. Whatever the differences between the trends 
called conservative and liberal in theology, there is no point in making 
an issue between continuity and change, between the new and the old. 
It is like making an issue between food and drink. There is an old 


saying which states with much accuracy the position of the preacher 
on this point: 
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“Every scribe which is instructed unto the Kingdom of Heaven 
is like unto a man that is a householder, which bringeth forth out 
of his treasure things new and old.” 4 


From the point of view of this very clear hint, there are two ways 
of failing to meet any situation that confronts our evangelism—one is 
to draw out of our treasure only the old things, the other to draw out 
only the new things. 

In view of the ease of our misunderstanding on this point you will 
perhaps bear with me if I say some very simple and commonplace 
things ; for it is just these things, matters of plain common sense, which 
in our search for subtleties, we are likely to overlook. And besides, 
we have a way of driving each other to extremes. There are some 
who want no change at all, merely because there are others who would 
change everything. And there are those who reject any continuity, 
and want to change everything simply because there are others who 
admit no change at all. 

Let me then say a word first of all to those who fear any change— 
though I doubt whether there are any such present! 

Your central position is just. It is the whole point of religion to 
bring a man into the presence of what is eternal, unchanging. Were 
this not the case, religion would not be what it is, a refuge and relief 
from the shifting foundations of the flux all around us. There are such 
things as persistent religious problems, the problems which spring out 
of the moral life of man, his sin, his suffering, his ignorance, his tran- 
siency: these problems are the same from age to age. And when the 
true answer to these problems is found, it remains a true answer. If 
Christianity contains true answers to these problems, or to any of them, 
the passage of time is not going to render these answers false. 

But these problems, we have to remember, are the problems of actual 
human beings ; hence they always arise in a context, the context of those 
personal lives. In a sense, there is no such thing as “‘the problem of sin” ; 
it is always my individual problem of my individual sin. Hence if the 
preacher is to speak to the problems that exist, he has to follow that 
contemporary road; he has to find the man where he lives and when he 
lives. Otherwise his message is insulated; he fails to equip his con- 
vert with the mental means of living his concrete life in his own com- 
munity. 

Jesus had one unchanging truth to convey. Yet never in our records 


1 Matt. xiii, 52. 
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does he repeat himself ; he never gave twice the same prescription. He 
followed the method of the wise physician, who knows that each disease 
is the disease of an individual patient, and that there is no standard 
remedy to fit all cases. He knew, as a wise teacher knows, that truth 
cannot be inserted into a mind; it can only be received there as an answer 
to a question which that mind has formed for itself. It must be grown, 
and that means that its stem will have historic roots. Hence change, 
even in preaching, is the very condition of life. 

Few things have changed so much in the course of history as have 
Christian missions. Our missions are not the missions of Paul, they 
are not the missions of the middle ages, they are not the missions of 
the sixteenth century. They are a new set of missions, they are only 
_one hundred and fifty years old. Paul’s was not a foreign mission in 
our sense, it moved within the Empire; it was not backed up by any 
board. He did not even settle down for good, to stay where he preached. 
He left the scene and moved on, and expected the church to take care 
of itself with the aid of a few pastoral letters. 

I will not take time this evening to detail the respects in which the 
oriental mind has changed its questions since our missions started, nor 
the African mind, nor the South American mind. It is obvious that 
people everywhere are facing religion with different presuppositions, 
with different questions, as the line between human knowledge and 
human ignorance, doubt, perplexity, takes new contours. The present 
questions come out of a different mental history and out of different 
tempers. One hundred and fifty years ago the oriental was ready to 
assume that there is a religion of authoritative origin, and that his only 
problem was to find the right authority. He was ready to decide this 
authority largely on the basis of the strong personal impression made 
by the great preachers coming out of an unknown western land. To- 
day, the oriental in touch with school or city life is not ready at once 
to consider any authority. He has been touched by the temper of human 
self-help through science and through government. He is more than 
half alienated from any gods at all, unless they can make common 
cause with these human agencies. Further, he knows vastly more about 
us than he did, and what he knows does not make the task of the 
preacher easier. The man of God is still the man of God; but his words 
will be interpreted by the whole of our civilization.. The obvious inno- 
cence of the missionary was once a protection against resentments stirred 
up by commerce and diplomacy ; but now that same absence of connec- 
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tion with these affairs or knowledge about them is taken as a sign of 
guilt or of folly, and he must be prepared to carry the weight of a cen- 
tury of disillusionment and the indictments 0 fan “economic interpre- 
tation” of history. . 

Hence, however stable the goods which our religion has to offer, it 
has a new case to present, a new pledge to give, a new mode of offering 
what is eternally true. I am not making any plea for the justice of 
the present temper of the new oriental lands; there is much in it which 
will not last,—it is full of illusion. It is not that the questions now 
put to Christianity by the Orient are deeper or more searching than any 
other questions have ever been; it is simply that these are in fact the 
new attitudes, presuppositions, doubts, with which we have to contend. 

Christianity itself—if it is the truth we can live by—must be always 
ahead of the “newest” thought. In its own nature, it is prepared to 
catch the soul of Asia, and of America, at its next turn, and at each 
future turn, having been there long in advance. But it requires ever- 
lasting nimbleness on our part to be there with it! 

Now an equally obvious word to those who fear continuity and who 
distrust the idea that truth can be identical from one age to another. 

Some of you feel that religion, since it has a living function to fulfill 
in a living social body, must be continually reborn, as that body is re- 
born. An eighteenth century heart cannot function in a twentieth cen- 
tury body, still less a first century heart. Hence you appeal for a reso- 
lute scrapping of old conceptions, and for launching out on something 
called modernity. As a matter of fact, you point out, religion does 
move. Has it not been trending steadily toward humanism, toward 
social concern, toward admitting variety of theological outlook? Then 
why not be hearty about it,—give these tendencies full sway, cut adrift 
from the supernatural, from the stuffy pieties of the private self, from 
the impossible ideal of credal unity, and go in for humanism, science, 
variety? 

Here we have the illusion of the reformer. His slogan is that “all 
things must become new’’; he feels the course of change so violently 
that he is in an incessant revolutionary pother. He fails to see that on 
his basis all the thoughts of men are condemned to futility, including 
whatever brand-new truth may be served up hot from the scientific 
griddle today. For on such a plan whatever truth we get will shortly 
be rendered untrue by its successor ; and with that the whole importance 
of getting truth evaporates. This view wholly misreads the history 
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of thought. There are novelties—and today they come thick and fast, 
especially in the fields of science; but these novelties are never pure 
displacements, they are new branches on a slowly growing stem, which 
has a permanence of form and place. 

Further, there is no “trend” in the history of thought which is uni- 
formly one way. Thought has its reverses of tack, like a sailing vessel ; 
it alternates positions, moves to new ground, and yet preserves unaltered 
a central core of truth of which it becomes through all changes more 
clearly conscious. Hence “trends”, whether to humanism or to any 
other form of outlook, are the poorest of grounds from which to dis- 
cern the future. 

We can be sure that the truth of Christianity will show these traits. 
Our apprehension of it is subject to growth and change; any formula- 
tion we reach will be a fair target for revision. Yet there is an endur- 
ing essence, of which we become slowly aware, and which draws us 
together, even while our definitions tend to split us apart. An exhaus- 
tive statement may never be within our reach; but even now it is possible 
to indicate some portion of it which we can together regard as perma- 
nent. 


Ill. PrERMANENT PRACTICAL DEMANDS 


Some of the abiding essence of Christianity is certainly contained in 
the four words which were so often used by Jesus: Repent, Believe, 
Love, Enter. These are, in rude outline, the four practical demands 
of the gospel. 

Repentance. This is the first step out of “lostness”, for it contains 
an awareness of being lost: the only hopeless lostness is that of a 
person wholly contented with a false direction. Repentance is the 
state of mind of one who begins to feel that he has been worshipping a 
false god, placing some creature (such as a science) in the place of the 
Creator. This sense of inadequacy is the sign of the working in him 
of a better vision of truth; he may not see clearly what this positive 
thing is, but he is aware of the negation it arouses, the alienation from 
the false good. His repentance is the beginning of a new life. There 
are many in the present state of the world who have begun to repent 
in this sense, having lost their confidence in the cheaper, yes, even in 
the finer goods of civilization, so far as these lack the touch of infinitude 
which preserves them from mortality. 

Believe and Love. These two demands go together; they are the 


—: we mcabicngh 
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requirements placed on cognition and on feeling; they are the positive 
attachments which the soul must win toward what is supersensible and 
real; they are its hold on God. The call for faith is not merely a 
demand for assent to a proposition, it is a demand for recognition of 
present reality, the concrete presence of God. It is a leap out of one- 
self, but a leap into the realization of self. It is a perception that the 
thing which has been working in me to make me dissatisfied with my 
former goods, to bring about my repentance, that thing, the object of 
my deepest longing, is here and with me. I must have the courage to 
recognize that what I have wanted to believe true is true. This deed 
of courage is faith. It includes a belief that the world can be changed, 
since good rather than evil is its true nature; it is this vital courage 
which is chiefly lacking, at this moment of history. 

And when faith comes, one loses all the reasons for hatred and aliena- 
tion and fear of men; the temper of love enters with the attainment 
of that central certainty and repose in the goodness of the most real. 
(“We know that we have passed from death unto life, because we love 
the brethren” I John, iii, 14; cf. John v, 24.) 

But there remains the fourth injunction, Enter,—a call not for 
knowledge nor feeling but for decision and deed. This decision is 
primarily an individual and solitary act; but it is an act which involves 
union in an historical effort with other men. It is expressed by Jesus 
in various ways: Follow me; Take my yoke upon you; Strive to enter 
in at the strait gate; Go, work in my vineyard ;—but in all cases there 
hovers around the expression this issue, as to whether one does or does 
not “Enter the kingdom of heaven”. It is a critical moment in the 
religious life of an individual when he sees its requirement as not mere- 
ly being right, thinking right, feeling right, but as doing right, and as 
doing one particular right thing,—taking part in a joint effort in his- 
tory to bring about a kingdom of God among men. This conscious 
demand—which specifies an active historical church as an organ of 
individual religion marks a difference between Christianity and any 
other of the great religions I know of, though all these religions have 
been missionary in their spirit and activity. 

These demands are ancient demands; but we do not outgrow them. 
They are still the kernel of the gospel in its requirements, and in its 
promise or assurance that he who complies with them “hath everlasting 
life”, has the germ of eternity in him even now. 

And we may remark in passing that they differ in two important 
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points from the “common faith” which Professor Dewey has so power- 
fully recommended to our generation, Dewey has seen, as few natural- 
ists have seen, the reality of religious experience, and the element of 
rebirth or conversion which it involves. It implies, as he sees, a sur- 
render of one’s self to the wholehearted effort to realize ideal values, 
in the assurance that there is something in the nature of things which 
makes this effort a reasonable and hopeful one. The gospel says all 
this; but it adds two things which Dewey tries to keep out of the pic- 
ture, first, that this “something in the nature of things” 7s the super- 
natural being, capable of solicitude for men, whom men have called 
God. Second, that this religious experience which is religiousness-in- 
general shall become a particular historical effort. Religion shall be- 
come ‘a’ religion (and every good pragmatist should join in this demand, 
for on Dewey’s principles it is not generalities that do work in the 
world, but concrete entities). Religiousness apart from ‘a’ religion 
remains a eunuch in the spiritual generations of history. It is this 
fourth demand of the gospel which constitutes of religious truth a 
church, dedicated to the task of realizing, not sporadic “ideal values,” 
but a kingdom of God in history. It is through the religious organiza- 
tion that the wills of men, sharpened to self-surrender by the new 
vision of life, flow together into the very concrete though infinite enter- 
prise of the salvation of the world. 


If any change should break the minds of men away from these con- 
ceptions of the gospel, and from this historic task, it would ipso facto 
break them away from Christianity itself. The force of modern con- 
ditions whether upon the church or upon the mission can only be to 
deepen our realization of these eternal elements of the faith. 


IV. Is THere A Mopern EVANGELISM ? 


In what sense, then, is there a “modern” evangelism? I answer, in 
precisely the sense in which the preaching of Jesus was modern in its 
own time, namely in its relevance to the problems which then and 
there were facing the souls of men; in its definite naming and rejection 
of those inadequate or perverse answers which at that time gave him 
the picture of the “blind leading the blind”. His preaching was uni- 
versal, and yet definitely timely. 


For example, civilization for upward of five hundred years had been 
pulling away from localism, and trying for the political form of a world- 
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empire. Political conceptions had reached out toward something uni- 
versally human in the Roman type of justice with local pacification. 
The political order was prepared to tolerate local religious belief and 
practice when it was not too serious: it was obliged to tolerate this 
localism because religious thought had not kept pace with the scope 
of empire. It had realized that the hereditary national cults were 
no longer adequate; citizenship had broken away from tribal religious 
fraternity, and citizenship was no solution for the problems of the soul. 
This was the peculiar lostness of the Greco-Roman world. Religion 
had to become world-religion; and it had to reach this goal, not by 
identifying itself with the political totality (the false hope of the Em- 
pire), but by reaching the individual soul at a level deeper than his citi- 
zenship, deeper than his race, deeper than his religious tradition, deeper 
than the fraternity of the philosophical Stoic. In such problems as 
these was the “preparation for the gospel”: Jesus and Paul were speak- 
ing to questions which five hundred years of human history had been 
preparing. They spoke in the “ripeness of time”. “Neither at this 
mountain nor in Jerusalem”, was an utterance of universal truth; but 
it was a word spoken to the personal dilemma of a Samaritan woman 
of the first century. And spoken earlier or later in the history of man- 
kind, it could hardly have had its immense liberating value. 

Now if our own preaching is to have the same kind of relevance, 
it must show the same sensitive and profound appreciation of the 
questions which our last five hundred years of history have been prepar- 
ing for us. Let me illustrate how this requirement of relevance might 
be transposed to our own time. 

Our times are tremendously puzzled by the place which pugnacity 
has or ought to have in civilized life. Christianity has something to 
say on that point. What has it to say? 

Our first answer is likely to be: Christianity does away with pug- 
nacity; it teaches a gospel of love, forgiveness, patience, peace, non- 
resistance. Is this the whole gospel on that subject? And if so, are 
the Marxian critics of religion right when they say that it makes men 
sheep before their shearers, the exploiters of the world? Is there noth- 
ing in Christianity to spur men to resist injustice, and to fight for the 
establishment of a decent economy and politics? 

Let me tell you a story of a great negro educator, who long ago in 
his student days turned up in a class in metaphysics at Harvard College. 
I had noticed this boy: he had taken a good part in our discussions. I 
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had noticed that he was dark, but I didn’t know that he was a negro. 
One day he stayed after class and said, “May I have a personal word 
with you?” He began his story by saying, “I am a negro;” and then 
he said, “I have a personal decision to make. I have been offered a 
position by the American Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, but I have been planning to be a minister. As a minister of 
the Gospel I should be associated with people many of whom are un- 
educated. If I take this job I shall be associated mostly with college 
men. If I become a minister, I shall have to exhort my people to 
patience, forebearance, forgiveness. If I join the Association, my 
mind will be full from morning to night of the grievances of my people, 
and I shall be exhorting them to resent their wrongs and to stand up 
for their rights. Now my people need both of these things.” 

I have often recalled those penetrating words of his “My people 
need both of these things,’ and have wondered whether religion is 
doomed to deal only with one of them, that is, with half-truths. If we 
Christians preach exclusively love and patience and long-suffering ; if 
we praise the attitude of resignation in this world which leads men to 
put their hope in a heavenly restitution and to be passive in face of 
wrong; if we persuade them that suffering is an end in itself and a 
means of grace to the human spirit, are we admitting that Marx was 
right, that our religion 7s an opiate for the masses? I say, a thousand 
times No! That is not what Christianity means. But if we don’t 
mean that, then it is high time to say so. We are certainly to preach 
love and forgiveness; but those terms do not convey all of the Gospel. 
If we consider history, we find that Christianity is the one religion 
under which men have fought for the rights of others, as well as for 
their own rights. It is the one religion under which the law of civil 
right has grown strong. It has a structural force which is not in any 
other religion of the world. Love is a key-word in many a religious 
tradition, but the love of men demanded by Christianity is a love devoid 
of indulgence, capable of severity, containing the salt of a just pug- 
nacity. It contains in solution all that sternness which Nietzsche justly 
saw as necessary to creative power; and had we been sufficiently alive 
to that side of the gospel, much of the Nietzscheian bluster against 
Christianity would have been pointless, and the Marxian caricature of 
religion as a spineless yielding to wrong, palpably absurd. The present 
problems of mankind should elicit here a new emphasis in preaching. 
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But this point leads to another. If Christianity, as we have just said, 
believes enough in this world to put up a fight for justice, does this 
mean that it rejects other-worldly interests, and becomes a purely human 
and social movement? Is there a competitive relation between the 
other-world and this-world so that we must drop one in order to do 
justice to the other? When Christianity spurs us out of acquiescence 
in preventable wrong, and demands that the Kingdom of Heaven shall 
include a just human order, does it at the same time insist that the un- 
preventable sufferings of men shall have no relief, the great body of 
evil no solution, and death no further destiny? 


Here, again, a thousand times, No! And if we say No, we must 
make clear why we say it. The clear acceptance of a mundane duty, 
on the part of religion, puts a new burden on faith in the super-mundane. 
Noble thinkers like the Stoics, like Spinoza, like Walter Lippmann in 
our own time, who urge us to fight the good fight,—and for what we 
cannot achieve, to cultivate a wise and mature resignation,—put as good 
a face on human life as can be put within human limits. Unless Chris- 
tianity is prepared to accept this resignation as the last word, for all 
of us who are not in at the final triumph, it would do well to reassert 
its care for those who die in the fight! Christianity is based on an 
affirmation that human life gets its meaning and dignity, not from 
itself, but from that which is beyond humanity. It has something to 
say about the universe as a whole, and about the care of the ultimate 
power for individuals; and without this superhuman reference it has 
nothing unique to lend to the fight for a better humanity. To live in 
the world as a Christian is, in a definite sense, to “overcome the world”; 
and the world can be overcome only from a point outside it which can 
comprehend it as a whole. In becoming more explicitly a religion of 
the social order, Christianity cannot cease to be an other-worldly re- 
ligion ; the two sides of its faith do not conflict, but support one another. 

This also is an emphasis which the problems left by the scientific and 
humanistic movements of five hundred years now urgently require of 
our preaching. 

And the positive, aggressive motive of evangelism, the world over, 
is the imminent need and the hope which lies in preaching these things. 
Weare responsible, as the creators of the world-order now taking shape 
for better or for worse. 
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- V. Evancetism BrecoMEs COMPOSITE 


In view of these comments, let us now look briefly at evangelism 
as it appears in the foreign mission of today. 

The heroes of the Modern Missions Movement which began a hun- 
dred and fifty years ago,—men like William Carey, Judson, Morrison, 
Livingstone,—were men of great stature. Their vision included the 
‘saving of individual souls and also the renovation of societies. Because 
of the magnitude of their purposes—and all such enterprises have a way 
of growing in geometrical ratio—the work of one man naturally became 
the work of many men. The modern mission Board is a necessary con- 
sequence. Some such permanent directing body and source of supply 
was required if unity and continuity of purpose were to be maintained 
among these many heads. The original missionaries had undertaken 
more than they knew,—any good man undertakes more than he knows,— 
to become “involved” is one of the laws of all vitality. The mission 
Boards have preserved what otherwise would be sporadic and brilliant 
threads of human effort, sinking easily into the sands and disappearing. 
‘The Boards have saved from futility the work of the great heroes. 


Now a new turn has appeared in the history of the modern mission— 
a turn which has been apparent since 1921 to all closely engaged in the 
‘task. The meaning of that turn we are still occupied in interpreting; 
‘but part of it is certainly this, that the problems of the mission are 
strongly felt by the church to be an integral part of the problems of 
the church at home, and also, an integral part of the entire impact of 
people upon people and of culture upon culture. The mission enter- 
‘prise appears to the church less autonomous, less separable than before. 

If this impression is true, then, like the original founders, the Boards 
‘also have become involved in more than they knew; and the problem is 
to save, by discerning its normal relationships, the work which they 
have in a century of labor so bravely developed. This work must be 
saved from scattering, from division, from internal conflict. It must 
‘be saved from misdirection, from what Professor Richter, the great 
missionary leader of Germany, calls “the frittering of noble energies”. 
It must be saved from the dangers which attend all system and tech- 
nical proficiency, from petty industriousness and the meretricious con- 
solations of statistical results. It must be saved from deadly financial 
anxiety, and the consequent intrusion on primary aims of the secondary 
aim of self-preservation. It must be saved from the retreats which 
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attend over-expansion, and the shallowness which attends hurry and 
eagerness for numbers. It must be saved from being drowned out in 
the flood of counter-preaching by the other messengers of our civiliza- 
tion. It must be saved from the wastes of building local spiritual com- 
munities with great pains, in the path of revolution and other spiritual 
lava-flows and avalanches. And chiefly, it must be saved from the 
threat of irrelevance, as the world swings through that curve which 
makes all questions at once questions of the inner life, of the national 
life, and of world-culture. 

How can this work be saved? Only by being enveloped by the 
thought and activity of the whole church, as the activity of the Boards 
enveloped the work of the individual missionary. Evangelism is in- 
complete until the whole body of the energy of the church is brought 
into the proper task of the church, the salvation of the world. Evange- 
lism must become in a new sense a composite undertaking, a single voice 
which is a union of many voices. 

In one sense it has always been composite: in the sense, namely, that 
the voice of the preacher has been joined with his deeds and his life in 
the impact of his preaching. There has never been a work of preach- 
ing which had not a body as well as a soul: there has never been a good 
missionary who did not do other things than preaching as a part of 
his preaching. Iam thinking at the moment of the picture of Paul and 
Silas in prison, on that memorable night when the earthquake came 
and broke the prison walls and the chains, and the poor jailer was about 
to commit suicide, expecting that all these prisoners of his would have 
escaped. These prisoners had been singing at midnight; they had had 
a hard day of it; they had been beaten, and how they were in a mood 
for singing is hard to tell, but they were. And then Paul spoke to the 
jailer and said, “Do thyself no harm: we are all here.” It was not 
verbal preaching that turned the jailer around, it was this unexpected 
motivation; it was something in the conduct of these men who refrained 
from running way, as any ordinary prisoner would have done. They 
had something which produced a different pattern of behavior. That 
is what turned him around; that is what led him to ask ‘“‘What shall I 
do to be saved? Whatever you have, that is what I want.” By their 
deeds and their strange joy, his mind was prepared for the word which 
followed,—the word which must always be ready to assign meaning to 
the action. This order of events is typical of all sound evangelism, 
which has always been a composite of deeds and words, a temper visible 
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in behavior which leads people to say “I want what you have, whatever 
bas. 

This is the ancient and enduring compositeness of preaching. But 
now, evangelism has become composite in other senses. With the voice 
of the preacher there mingle inescapably other voices; for with the 
rapid growth of knowledge of our civilization on the part of his hear- 
ers, he stands as representing it, consciously or unconsciously, willingly 
or unwillingly. He is a part of the speech of civilization to civilization. 


It goes without saying that this marginal and silent supplement of 
his preaching will sometimes aid, and sometimes confuse or cancel his 
impression. I am not thinking merely of the message of our science 
and technique, eagerly sought; nor of the spirit of our customs and 
laws, our family institutions, our politics; nor of the language of our 
art and architecture, our amusements and travels, our literature and 
philosophy, the play of our free thought and feeling. Still less am I 
thinking of the rumors of our crimes, greeds, vulgarities; or of the 
direct impact of our foreign deeds in commerce, diplomacy, war and 
peace. I am thinking of the question behind all this, what does it re- 
veal about the gods we really worship? Has the Christ convinced and 
drawn to himself the vital and aspiring forces in what we call our civi- 
lization? What is evil, wilful and perverse in us, the missionary can 
denounce and to some extent disown; but from those things in our 
culture which attract his hearers he cannot detach his message,—as if 
to say, “these things are all right in their way, but religion is something 
quite different”,—without losing their interest and confessing an un- 
solved relationship. His evangelism must today be composite with the 
silent evangelism of all the best elements of our cultural existence. He 
must know his own in this wide field. 


But chiefly (and in part because of this this), evangelism has become 
composite in the further respect that all of the church is now called 
upon to take a conscious and thoughtful part in it. Here we return 
to the point from which we started, that the obligation to preach rests 
on the whole church. 


In what way can this obligation be carried out? 

The contribution of money is necessary, but not sufficient. With it 
must go a contribution of intelligent, appreciative, selective criticism, 
based on the kind of knowledge men want of enterprises in which they 
are vitally concerned,—not dead facts, not the comments of alien “ex- 
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perts”, not the back-patting of the professional encourager, but the stern 
and faithful judgment of a creative Christian outlook. This is a func- 
tion so important, and so difficult, that its mounting will require much 
consideration ; but its benefits will extend to all who give counsel as 
well as to those who receive it. 

But beyond this, there is something even more significant, which 
must come from the body of the church. It is the contribution of a 
constructive supplementary imagination, conceiving new ways in which 
the spirit of Christ can be made a working factor in human life. For 
forms of mission work are transitory; the idea of the mission is far 
wider than any type we have devised. There have been long lapses in 
mission history, during which old types have died and the new type 
was not born. The mission of the future should be making its initial 
stages while the present type is still in its strength. 

As an instance of what I mean, let me mention a vacant place in the 
activities of our Protestant missions which has become, during these 
recent years, a truly serious omission, just because of the mixed cur- 
rents of change in Oriental life which are vitally affecting the pertinence 
of what we are doing there. It is the activity of the reflective observer, 
qualified by a deep knowledge of the spiritual backgrounds of the life 
about him, and whose main business is not building institutions, but de- 
veloping understanding. There ought to be here and there, as it were, 
watch-towers of thought from which the directions of change can be 
observed and suggestions sent out to the churches and to the workers 
in the field. 

This proposal is enforced by the fact that the Roman Catholic mis- 
sions carry out this activity incidentally but effectively, in ways which 
we may profitably consider. Near Darjeeling there is an institution, 
St. Mary’s finishing school for Jesuit missionaries. Our commission 
was invited to visit it, and some of us did so. We were told something 
about how these Jesuits go into their training and their work. It is an 
amazing thing. These young fellows after perhaps two years of col- 
lege study go, on their arrival in India, for four years to an institution 
in the south where they receive their “philosophical training.” Here 
they learn something of the sciences and also of the languages and re- 
ligions of India. Then for three years they come out as apprentices in 
the Jesuit missions, or make their own studies among the people. One 
of these young Jesuits told me he had put his knapsack on his back 
and gone along the Indian road, eating, drinking, and living with vil- 
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lagers, incidentally taking their diseases, and fortunately coming through 
with a robust constitution, knowing Indian life somewhat intimately. 
Then come three or four other wears, the “theological training,” in St. 
Mary’s. More study of the background of India, the religions, the 
languages, philosophies. In their marvelous library there were books 
listed in the Index Expurgatorius; they had some of my books there! 
When we got back from the tour of inspection, 1 overheard the Father 
Superior saying to my wife, “We have some of your husband’s books 
here; we call them our bad books!” The bad books of the Index were 
being read; as mature students they allowed themselves that liberty. 
(By the way, that might be a good suggestion for dealing with “Re- 
thinking Missions”: putting it among the bad books, yet allowing the 
sturdy to look into it!)—-But there they were, these men, getting into 
the thought of the world and then coming out ready to be missionaries. 
Whenever you meet a Jesuit in Asia, you meet a man of culture, a 
man who has taken time to know the deeper phases of the life around 
him, a man of broad sympathy. Now, what does this mean? They 
don’t get through with their studies as a rule until they are in their 
early thirties; but I think of them as a group of deeply trained spirits, 
poised there on the heights of the Himalayas, reflecting on the problems 
of mankind, a kind of wings over Asia, quiet, unhurried, with a firm 
vision and a depth of sympathy, putting the strength of their insight 
at the service of the entire work of the old church. 

Now, friends, we haven’t anything like that. We have our institu- 
tions for the speedy training of missionaries and native preachers. We 
have none for this thorough, long-prepared adept reflection on the hu- 
man scene. We think we cannot afford it, either in money or in time 
or in personnel. My judgment is, we cannot afford not to have them,— 
some such watch-towers of thought, devised in the genius of our Protes- 
tant societies. For I believe that whatever notable achievements lie 
before the missions of the future will be the reward of depth rather 
than extent of effort. 


Haste will not speed the arrival; for haste and much business destroy 
that labor of thought which is the prayer of the church for the sav- 
ing of the world. It is hard for us, perhaps especially hard for Ameri- 
cans, to make the distinction between urgency and anxiety, an anxiety 
which brings with it a pressure for speed and numbers. Let us re- 
member one further characteristic of the preaching of Jesus,—its 
patience. How soon he expected the end of the world to come, we shall 
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never know. Many of his parables reveal a long vista of the slow 
growth of the Kingdom from the grain of mustard seed onward. He 
conceived of a slow leavening process in which his followers would, in 


hidden ways, cure the vast lump of human life. The lostness of men 


was about him, as it is about us; yet the gospel he preached was an 
unhurried gospel; it had the note of infinite urgency without being 
breathless; it was not animated by panic, because it had its central 
certainty of the outcome in God’s hands. Perhaps his last word was 
addressed to that sense of anxious haste which he foresaw would over- 
take souls of lesser faith, for it opens a long vista for a like patience 
on our part,—‘‘Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world!” 


LUKE 18: 10-14 


Two men went up into the temple to pray; the one a 
Pharisee and the other a publican. The Pharisee stood and 
prayed thus within himself saying, “God I thank thee that 
I am not as other men are.” 


Two men went to a revival meetin’ in Mississippi. An’ 
one uv um stood up an’ prayed an’ dis is what he say: 
“Lord, you is a heart fixer an’ a min’ reggalator, and I done 
look on my record, an’ I’m all right.” 


And the publican, standing afar off would not lift so much 
as his eyes unto heaven but smote upon his breast saying, 
“God be merciful to me.” 


The other one, he stood up too, an’ he say, “Lord gim me 
one face an’ a single tongue, and love dat runs fum heart 
to heart.” 


I tell you: this man went down to his house justified rather 
than the other. 


NONE BUT THE BRAVE 


James Datton Morrison 


I 


omer forty years ago Professor Marcus Dodds, the distinguished 
Scottish theologian, said: “I do not envy those who will fight the 

_ battle of Christianity in the next generation.”* Then, after a moment’s 

reflection, he added: “Oh, yes, I do—but it will be a stiff fight.” 


I do not know all that was in Professor Dodds’ mind when he made 
that prediction. He was thinking, I believe, of the historical-scientific 
approach to the Bible and of the higher criticism, whose findings were 
compelling protestants to re-examine the foundations of their faith. 
How well he foresaw the struggle within the church—the struggle be- 
tween fundamentalism and liberalism—we can all appreciate now. In 
many communities the battle still rages, and there are many sincere 
souls who are confused and apprehensive. To be a minister in the 
age when you could stand behind the pulpit and say with dogmatic 
assurance “Thus saith the Lord” was far different from the role of the 
minister in this age of questioning, when every utterance, even though 
it be supported by Scripture, is open to challenge. At no time has the 
world required greater intellectual acumen on the part of the preacher 
than today, for the preacher must be able to give a reason for the faith 
that is in him—a reason that is not just a proof-text but one that will 
commend itself to the scientific mind of the modern man. 


If Professor Dodds were living today he would find ample evi- 
dence not only to sustain his prediction but to increase his concern. 


This autumn Dr. Roy Burkhart put out a thought-provoking book 
entitled “How the Church Grows” the foreword to which is written 
by Henry Luce. Mr. Luce points out that the American people have 
just passed an interesting statistical divide: they are now spending more 
for cosmetics, for tobacco, for liquor, more for each one of these— 
than they are contributing to all charities, religious and secular. In 
Christian America the saloon-keeper is better supported than the Chris- 
tian minister. Mr. Luce says—and who should know the American 
scene better than the editor of Time—that the tide of paganism and 
secularism has become so strong that America is being de-Christianized 


* An address delivered at the formal opening of the Divinity School 
September 9, 1947. : Pee ae 
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with accelerated speed. Protestant Christianity no longer stands out 
as the chief guide and standard of private and public morality. In 
some states, as we know, one out of every three marriages ends in 
divorce. The American family, the bulwark of our state and church 
in other days, is rapidly disintegrating. He who would preach in such 
an atmosphere as this is either terribly ignorant or terribly courageous. 

But it is not only in the new theology and the rising tide of 
paganism that the prospective preacher finds that which gives him pause. 
In the wake of war new ideologies are sweeping the world with revo- 
lutionary intensity—ideologies which challenge our historic: faith and 
wage battle against us with a passion that is winning not only thousands 
but millions to their ranks. In such an age, none but the brave will 
heed the call of the Christian ministry. 


II 


Some time ago a prominent official of a leading denomination went 
to speak in the colleges and universities to recruit candidates for the 
ministry. His appeal, if the Christian Century is to be trusted, was 
on this line: “The ministry offers you a secure and comfortable living. 
You can lie abed until nine or later in the morning. If it rains, you 
can stay at home. You are your own boss, and if you want a day off 
to go fishing you have no one to consult but yourself.” I do not need | 
to tell you that his campaign was a complete failure. 


Of sterner stuff was the appeal which brought you here. None but 
the brave would embark upon a ministerial career and, what is more, 
none but the brave would knowingly enroll in such a divinity school as 
this. If anyone has come here under the illusion that this is a safe 
and comfortable place, a sort of ivory tower on an enchanted hill, re- 
mote from reality, he is due for disillusionment. In spite of its clois- 
tered, medieval appearance, this is not a retreat but a battlefield at 
the crossroads of modern thought and life. As Dean Baker wrote in 
the foreword of A Guide for Our Common Life, “Though we seem to 
stand apart from the world, we are vividly aware of its need and seek 
to relate all that we do to our ultimate task of meeting that need.” 


Here you will be confronted with the searching problems which are 
shaking the world today. You will be called upon to think through 
the implications of the historical-scientific approach to the Bible of 
which Professor Dodds was speaking. You will have to study the 
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significance of the rising tide of paganism and the new ideologies and 
decide how you, as a minister, are going to deal with them. If your 
main motive in coming here was to get a B.D., you have made a serious 
mistake. You could have gotten one easier somewhere else. 

Strange as it may seem to some, this divinity school does not exist 
for the conferring of B.D.’s. Its job is something bigger,—the train- 
ing of consecrated men and women for Christian service in a most 
godless and discouraging era. The degree is incidental, and when you 
get it, as I trust most of you will, it will not suffice that you be just 
as good as the graduates who got it a generation ago. You must be 
better, for the demands are greater. 


Because the demands of this new day are so much greater, your 
training must be all the more thorough and exacting. I warn you 
that here in these halls many of your preconceived notions will be 
assailed and your very souls searched with questions. For in no in- 
stitution is the scientific method followed with more relentless honesty. 
The words of the great scientis,t Thomas Huxley,! “Science seems to 
me to teach in the highest and strongest manner the great truth which 
is embodied in the Christian conception of entire surrender to the will 
of God. Sit down before fact as a little child, be prepared to give up 
every pre-conceived notion, follow humbly wherever and to whatever 
abysses nature leads, or you shall learn nothing. I have only begun to 
learn content and peace of mind since I have resolved at all risks to 
do this,” might be inscribed as fittingly over our portals as over the 
door of a scientific laboratory,—perhaps more fittingly. 

To follow this method requires courage—courage to face the facts, 
the facts of history, the facts of science, the facts of your own experi- 
ence,—courage to think for yourselves and to give up outgrown pre- 
conceptions and traditions,—courage to use your mind and to change 
your mind when the evidence warrants it. As Paul stated it so ad- 
mirably so many years ago, “Prove all things; hold fast to that which 
is good.” 

While you are here you will acquire, we hope, a great deal of knowl- 
edge. You will gather into your notebooks and your memories a sur- 
prising amount of information. But while all this will be useful, it 
does not constitute the chief contribution which Colgate-Rochester aims 
to make to your life and thought. We of the faculty are not here to 


1 Huxley: Life and Letters of Huxley (1900), Vol. 1, p. 235. 
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provide you with readymade answers to the problems of today, and 
tomorrow. We don’t know all the answers because we do not know 
what is going to happen tomorrow. Our conclusions are not important, 
but we believe our method is, and if you know the method and use it 
you can reach your own conclusions. 

That is one of the characteristics of this school which impressed me 
most when I first came here to study in the days before the first World 
War. When I went, fresh from the Divinity School, to enlist in the 
Signal Corps of the Canadian Army (I chose the Signal Corps because 
I was told it was the brains of the army), I was under the spell of 
trying to think everything through independently for myself. One day 
the sergeant, who was a typical instructor from the Imperial Indian 
Army, was giving us a lesson on how to count the number of words 
in an army telegram. Singling me out, he said, “Morrison, how many 
words is post office?” 

I began to say, “I should think.” That was as far as I got. I was 
rudely interrupted. “Think! Don’t you know what the sergeant-major 
says? It takes brains to think. You ain’t got to think. All you got 
to do is to know. It’s printed in the book.” 

After I became an officer, the sergeant apologized. But there was 
no occasion for apology. He had correctly interpreted the method of 
the army—and the army method, as I came to appreciate, was suited 
to its own purposes. But we are not an army, we are not a dictator- 
ship; we are a democracy ; and Colgate-Rochester still proceeds on the 
reckless assumption that the students have brains and that you are able 
to think things through for yourselves. There are schools which seek 
to indoctrinate their students and where the professors are more inter- 
ested in having you copy down their conclusions than in acquiring their 
methods. But this is not one of them. Here we entertain and persist 
in the idea that more important even than the right answer is the right 
method. 

Of course this involves risks. It may bring you some uncomfortable 
hours, particularly in your second year, when you will probably think 
that all the props have been knocked out from under you. I recall the 
statement of a student in his second year, made almost in bitterness: 
“They have taken away my Lord and I know not where they have laid 
him.” But in his senior year, he added: “I was mistaken; they had 
not taken him away. He was risen and in resurrected power is going 
forth conquering and to conquer.” 
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You will probably experience here what used to be called “growing 
pains.” In my youth growing pains used to be dismissed rather light- 
ly as a perfectly natural and healthy phenomenon, incidental to grow- 
ing up. Nowadays doctors take a more intelligent and more serious 
view. “Growing pains” may be symptomatic of disease or nutritional 
deficiency. I have come to the conclusion that many of the so-called 
growing pains experienced by students in the divinity school are like- 
wise the result of error or deficiencies in the religious instruction in 
earlier days. 

One afternoon while I was serving as pastor in another city in an- 
other state, an anxious mother asked me to come and talk to her son, 
a student in a famous university, who was, she feared, becoming an 
atheist. The young man was a brilliant chap—Phi Beta Kappa in his 
junior year—who had entered college to study for the ministry. But 
being intellectually consistent and morally honest, he felt he must now 
renounce his early dedication. “In view of my studies in science,” he 
said, “I can no longer accept the Christian faith.” 

“What is it,” I asked, “what is it in the Christian faith that you can- 
not accept?” 

“Well,” he said, “everything that’s being emphasized—the funda- 
mentals—everything that my mother believes—everything that I have 
been taught in the Sunday school and church where I grew up.” 

“Just what do you mean by “everything’,” I questioned. “Would you 
indicate specifically a few of the fundamentals that you cannot believe ?” 

He became a bit impatient at my unsophisticated questioning and burst 
out, “Well, the Genesis account that the world was created in six literal 
days of 24 hours each. In view of the findings of geology and physics 
I don’t believe that. Or the story of the sun standing still that Joshua 
might win a battle. I don’t believe that. Or the story that the whale 
swallowed Jonah—lI don’t believe that.” 

His mother—a saint if ever there was one—grew pale. “Oh, Charlie,” 
she exclaimed, “please don’t utter such blasphemy. To think that I 
brought you up to be a Christian minister, that your father and I moved 
our home to the city that you might get a college education, and that 
what we have done is to make an atheist out of you.” 

His quarrel, as you recognize, was not with the Christian faith but 
an inadequate interpretation of the Christian faith. He had become the 
victim, as so many of our young people are, of deficient and erroneous 
religious instruction in home, in church, and in Sunday-school. 
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A few years later that young man came up to Colgate-Rochester. 
Here he found himself and found, as he wrote me, a new and firmer 
basis for his religious faith. I can speak the more freely of the con- 
tribution the faculty made to his redemption because I was not yet a 
member of the faculty. He graduated near the top, if not at the top 
of his class, and after a successful pastorate has been appointed Professor 
of Religious Education at one of our fine colleges. I can imagine no 
one more competent to deal with the problems of young college students 
in this age than he. 

Now many of you, like this young man, may here experience similar 
growing pains, but don’t blame us entirely. Look back into your early 
religious training. Ask what in it was of abiding worth and what was. 
only the tinsel wrapping, and incidentally don’t be so stupid as to throw 
out the diamond with the wrapping; and on the other hand don’t be so 
sentimental that you refuse to part with the wrapping. Furthermore, 
resolve that when you become a pastor or a director of religious educa- 
tion you will not teach youngsters a cosmology that they will have to 
discard in college, and in discarding think that they are forsaking some- 
thing that is a fundamental of religion. 

We shall try to correct your intellectual and theological deficiencies. 
All the same, it will require courage on your part to face up to the facts, 
acknowledge your deficiencies, and venture forth like Abraham, not 
knowing for a while just whither you are going. It may require at 
times parting company with some cherished beliefs, but in due time 
you will arrive, if you persist. “He that endureth to the end shall be 
saved.” 


Ill 


I am expected, I understand, to say something tonight concerning the 
department with which I am most familiar—the practical department. 
“What shall it profit a preacher if he have all knowledge and know not 
how to put it across?” That’s our job in the practical department, to 
teach you how to take the dry bones that you dig up in other fields and 
breathe life into them. I happen to occupy the Cornelius Woelfkin 
Chair of Preaching, a chair founded by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
and others, in honor of the teacher who left here to become the pastor of 
what is now the Riverside Church. I am honored to follow in such nobel 
succession, even though like Peter I follow afar off. Although it is 
called the Chair of Preaching, the chair has gradually grown into a 
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pew. When I sit at the extreme left end of the pew, I am the Pro- 
fessor of Homiletics. When I sit at the extreme right, I am the 
Instructor of Church Administration—it is only right that anyone who 
deals with administration should be at the extreme right. When I sit 
in the middle, I am the Professor of Liturgics. I have time this eve- 
ning to speak only of the work in Homilectics. 

I have already warned you that it takes courage to go into some of 
the content courses, to face up to the findings of the new knowledge. 
But in another way it will require just as much, if not more, courage 
to enter the class in Homiletics. 

The other day, when I was entering the classroom to give my first 
lecture to the first year class, a student dashed up and half out of breath 
asked, “Is this the class in Homiletics?’ I assured him that it was. 
“Unfortunately,” he said, “I have to take it.” He was, I should ex- 
plain, not a first year student but a second year student who so far 
had been smart enough to avoid Homiletics. He had been here long 
enough to know whereof he spoke. 

In the teaching of Homiletics we follow the clinical method. Now 
you all know what a clinic is, and you know the peculiar kind of courage 
it takes to enter and submit yourself for examination, especially if you 
are feeling well. If you are in pain, you welcome a chance to get to 
a clinic; but if you are not driven by pain, you enter with fear and 
apprehension. Our clinic is something like the Mayo Clinic, I under- 
stand. A large staff of experts and specialists examine you minutely 
and, after a conference in consultation, sum up their findings. That is 
exactly what we do. We have three chiefs-of-staff: two of them pre- 
eminent in their field. Dr. Poteat and Dr. Nicely mutually excell each 
other. In one very particular aspect, our clinic differs from the medical 
clinic. Here the students are the real diognosticians—they have the 
advantage of being closer to reality. Their reactions are more normal 
than the reactions of a professor who has heard the same illustration 
for seven years in succession. They are closer to the cross-section of 
the average congregation. 

To guide them in their comments and to enable them to concentrate 
on definite phases of the sermon, we hand each student a particular 
assignment for each sermon to be preached before the class. Here are 
a few of the assignments as designated on the comment sheets: 

1. Give special attention to English style, grammatical construction 
and pronunciation. 
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2. Give special attention to the outline of the sermon. Is it logical 
in its development? Can you suggest any changes that would strengthen 
the outline, make it easier to follow and make for greater effectiveness 
in preaching? 

3. Give special attention to the development of the sermon. Did the 
thought move or stand still after the first point was introduced? Did 
each succeeding point grow logically out of what went before? Was 
the sermon well constructed and well integrated? Was it a sermon or 
a collection of ideas, illustrations and quotations after the fashion of a 
scrap book? 

4. Give special attention to the unity of the sermon. Did it have one 
central idea? Were the other ideas relevant? Did the speaker make 
their relevance clear? What, in your judgment, was irrelevant? Did 
the sermon have continuity? Did it move logically, interestingly, to a 
climax? 

5. Give special attention to the dramatic development of the sermon. 
Did it possess human interest (heart) appeal? Did it move to a climax— 
or anticlimax? Or did it stay on a dead level? 

6. Was the main idea big enough for a sermon? Did it spring from 
life or from books? Was the treatment vital or academic? 

7. Was this sermon true? Was the exegesis true to the text and 
context? Were the statements in the sermon accurate? Did the con- 
clusions which the speaker drew impress you as being true to life? 

8. Give special attention to interest. Did the sermon hold your at- 
tention throughout? Where and why did your interest lag? Was the 
main idea interesting in itself? Was it presented interestingly? How 
could this sermon have been made more interesting to you? 

9. Give special attention to the thought content of the sermon. Is 
there one central idea? Does it stand out clearly? Is it the idea de- 
scribed by the title? Does the text fit? Can you suggest a better? Is 
the idea of the sermon worth preaching about? 

10. Give special attention to the emotional deevlopment of the ser- 
mon. Did its appeal to the feelings deepen as it moved toward the con- 
clusion? 

11. Give special attention to the illustrations. Are there enough? 
Are they apt? Do they help or retard the thought? 

12. Did this sermon merit the attention of a congregation in this busy 
age? Was it on a major—or a minor—theme? 
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13. Notice especially the conclusion. Does it move to conviction? 
Does it make a climax? Is it too long? Too brief? Too casual? 
Does it tell us how? Does it inspire to action? 


At the close of the preaching period the comments written by the 
students are gathered up and, after examination by the instructor, handed 
to the preacher of the day for his comfort and edification—and future 
reference. 


The insight and skill which some students acquire in analyzing sermons 
and detecting their weak spots is so remarkable that I should never ven- 
ture to preach before them without careful preparation. But for your 
encouragement let me say: if you can preach acceptably here you can 
preach anywhere. In a single issue of The Pulpit, not so long ago, 
three of the sermons were by Colgate-Rochester graduates. 


IV 


None but the brave are equal to the demands of this stern hour. In 
the tragic war just ended there were many times when, had we taken 
counsel of our fears and not our faith, we could have let Hitler build 
the new world. Now that by the sacrifices of our own nation and of 
our allies, that responsibility has come to us let us not lightly cast it 
aside. 

If you are true to the spirit of this school, if you are made of the 
same kind of stuff as the students of other days—not only the 100 or 
more chaplains who served with the army, the navy and the air forces 
in the war but that greater throng who have ministered with equal 
heroism on foreign fields and at home—you will not run away from the 
impending storm. Rather will you seek it out that you may triumph 
over it. 

At the time of the great hurricane and tidal wave which swept Rhode 
Island some ten years ago an important detachment of the U. S. Navy 
was anchored at the naval base at Newport. When the word came of 
the more than 100-mile gale sweeping in from the Caribbean the owners 
and captains of merchant vessels and yachts dropped additional anchors 
or sought the protection of docks and harbors in Narragansett Bay. 
But what did the commander of the Navy do? He ordered his ships 
to get up full steam and follow the flag-ship into the broad Atlantic to 
meet the storm and the tide head on. 
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When the impact of the tidal wave hit them, I am told the ships quiv- 
ered from bow to stern. For a time they were forced back. But the 
captains kept the bows pointed into the teeth of the storm and called 
for more power. At first the ships were barely able to hold their own; 
then slowly they began to gain, and presently they were riding calmer 
seas beyond the storm. A day or two later they sailed back into Narra- 
gansett Bay to behold the wreckage of hundreds of mercantile vessels 
and yachts along the shores. 

If only these lesser vessels had followed the bold example of the 
U.S. Navy—if only they had !—what would have been their fate? They 
would have gone to the bottom carrying their crews with them, for they 
were not equipped for such a crisis. It would have been a bold gesture 
but only a gesture. It would have been splendid heroics but foolish 
seamanship. For bravery is not foolhardines and, as Shakespeare 
taught us, “The better part of valor is discretion.” 

To send men out to face the winds and the tides of this revolutionary 
age inadequately prepared is as serious a responsibility as to send men 
out into a raging sea poorly equipped and insufficiently trained. 

You shall not so go—not if we have our way. If you can “take it,” 
if you can survive the discipline of these three years you shall go forth 
with confidence and assurance, as 


“One who never turned his back but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better.” 
“T do not envy,” said Professor Dodds forty years ago, “those who will 


fight the battle of Christianity in the next generation—Oh, yes, I do; but 
it will be a stiff fight.” Aye, a stiff fight, but it will be worth it. 


FIVE GREAT INTERPRETATIONS OF THE 
PASTORAL MINISTRY 


CuHarLes F, Kemp 


a eae significance of the pastoral ministry, the importance of the 
minister’s work with individuals, has received increasing atten- 
tion as a result of the rapid development of the psychological and 
sociological sciences. Many would claim—and with much justifica- 
tion—that.this is the most significant and sacred task the minister has 
to perform. This is in no sense to minimize or discount the importance 
of his other tasks and functions. As a preacher of the gospel, speak- 
ing to the best of his ability as a representative of God to men, he is 
fulfilling one of the greatest needs in the community. As a teacher, 
an interpreter of life and of religion, he is serving an indispensable 
function. As the head of an organization, the Christian church, direct- 
ing its activities in this modern world—a world which needs the church 
so desperately—he is advancing a most sacred cause. But nowhere is 
he doing a more significant task than when he deals with some indi- 
vidual personality who is facing some particular need. It may be in 
the sick room, in the pastor’s study or on the street corner. It may 
be a child, or an adolescent troubled by doubts or questions, a man or 
woman who is confused and perplexed with the difficulties of life, a 
family facing bereavement, an aged person whose life is lonely and 
desolate. Whoever or wherever it may be, here the pastor knows that 
he is following in the footsteps of One who said, “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
mie; 

This renewed interest in the field of pastoral care has found expres- 
sion in the writing of such men as Russell Dicks, Karl Ruf Stolz, 
Charles Holman, Rollo May, John Sutherland Bonnell, Seward Hiltner 
and others. They have attempted to utilize the newest findings of 
psychology, psychiatry, mental hygiene and social case work and to 
apply them to the ancient tradition of the pastoral ministry. The litera- 
ture in this field in the last ten years has become quite extensive. 
Naturally it varies greatly in value. The best of these books should be 
familiar to every pastor. However, there is also a value in keeping 
in touch with some of the older studies in this field. There are some 
great interpretations of the pastoral ministry which need to be pre- 
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served. They should be preserved not because they can take the place 
of the more modern studies, for we need the insights that psychological 
investigations have to offer, but we also need these interpretations that 
have proven themselves through the years. They contain a spirit which, 
when read alongside the more recent interpretations, give a sense of 
perspective, inspiration and challenge which is very vital and very real. 

Concern for individuals has always been a primary interest of the 
true pastor and the literature is vast and extensive. For example, 
Jerome wrote a volume on The Duties of the Clergy, and Clement of 
Alexandria wrote The Instructor, which tell of the approach of their 
day. During the Middle Ages handbooks known as the Penitentials 
were developed for the guidance of priests and bishops in the caring 
for souls. Many of these are still in existence. They were mainly 
correctional in nature and, from our point of view, had many weak- 
nesses ; yet, as McNeil points out in his Medieval Handbooks of Pen- 
ance, they were an attempt to aid in the reconstruction of personality, 
to provide freedom from sin and to promote the development of spiritual 
health. As an outgrowth of the Reformation and the elimination of 
the confessional in the protestant churches, a new emphasis appeared 
and new techniques were utilized. In the seventeenth century, George 
Herbert wrote his Country Parson, a little volume that has found a 
place among the classics of the pastoral ministry and has had a very 
wide influence. The list could be extended to some length. We shall 
mention five which had a significant influence in their own day and 
give promise of being of lasting value. 

One of the most famous is The Reformed Pastor, written by Rich- 
ard Baxter in 1656. Baxter was one of the greatest pastors that ever 
lived. He went to the little town of Kidderminster, in Worcester 
County, England, when he was but twenty-six years of age. It was 
said that a more unpromising parish could hardly be imagined. The 
church had been served by men who were both incompetent and in- 
different. The people were described as ignorant, immoral, irreverent ; 
the church simply did not have a place in the life of either the people 
or the community. Feeling that his preaching was ineffective and not 
accomplishing the desired results, Baxter began his program of personal 
work that is one of the most monumental in the history of the church. 

He organized his parish of eight hundred families so that he had a 
personal conference with each family and with each member of the 
family at least once a year. Two days a week, with fifteen families a 
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week, he catechized, instructed, guided and counseled and, at times, 
chastised his people . Thus, out of his faithful and devoted efforts to 
the individual needs of his people, he literally transformed the whole 
community. In his autobiography he said that when he arrived at 
Kidderminster there was not one family in ten that worshipped God, 
but when he left there were some streets where there was not a family 
that did not. He was quite convinced in his own mind that his suc- 
cess was due primarily to his pastoral efforts. At the request of his 
fellow ministers, he prepared an address which was expanded into the 
above mentioned volume. In this book he stressed with all the power 
of which he was capable the importance of this work, pointing out from 
his own experience how he had seen people helped and changed by 
personal work who had been but slightly affected by much public preach- 
ing. He said, “One word of seasonable, prudent advice, given by a 
minister to persons in necessity may be of more use than many ser- 
mons” (The Reformed Pastor, American Tract Society, p. 152). To 
this end he urged the Puritan pastors to “take heed to all the flock”, 
to know them all as individuals, to give them all personal attention. 
There was no excuse which could be offered for neglecting so sacred a 
duty, for people’s souls hung in the balance. So he urged them not 
only to be faithful but to be sacrificial in this task, and, above all, “to 
take heed to themselves”, that they would be such men as were worthy 
of leading others. 

He said further, “A minister is not to be merely a public preacher, 
but to be known as a counsellor for their souls as the physician is for 
their bodies, and the lawyer for their estates; so that each man who is 
in doubts and straits may bring his case to him for resolution 
(But as the people have become unacquainted with this office of che 
ministry, and with their own duty and for the future) see that you 
perform it carefully when they do seek your help 

“To this end it is necessary that we should know every person who 
belongeth to our charge; for how can we take heed to them, if we do 
not know them? We must labor to be acquainted, not only with the 
persons, but with the state of all our people; with their inclinations and 
conversation; what are the sins to which they are most addicted, and 
what duties they are most apt to neglect, and what temptations they 
are most liable to; for if we know not the temperament or disease, we 


are not likely to prove successful physicians” (The Reformed Pastor, 
pp. 149-52, 139). 
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One of the first of several’ books to bear the title of The Cure of 
Souls was that of John Watson, perhaps better known by his pen 
name, Ian Maclaren, of Scotland. This book was the substance of 
his Lyman Beecher lectures delivered at Yale University and also grew 
out of his own experience. Pastoral work was difficult for him but 
he recognized its importance and did it faithfully and well, and this 
volume has had a great influence. He compared the work of the pas- 
tor to that of the physician, dividing it into (1) visitation, which was 
calling on the sick and the needy, and (2) consultation, which was 
counseling with those who brought personal problems to the pastor. 
He stressed the significance of both phases of the work. He pointed 
out that these tasks made greater demands on a man’s tact and judg- 
ment, on his energies and his faith than any other thing that he did. 
Referring to a regular afternoon of visitation, he said, “for the true 
pastor, visitation is a spiritual labour, intense and arduous, beside which 
reading and study are light and easy. When he has been with ten 
families, and done his best by each, he comes home trembling in his 
very limbs and worn out in soul” (The Cure of Souls, Dodd, Mead & 
Co., 1896, p. 225). He developed rules of consultation which are stilt 
worth studying and he advocated the keeping of two books of records— 
one that contained all the information regarding each member of his 
parish so that no one would be overlooked, and the other, which was 
to be locked safely in a drawer and to be available to no one, con- 
tained the spiritual character and history of his people. In this the 
pastor kept a record of his dealings with the people, recorded his diag- 
nosis of their spiritual needs and progress, changing it from time to 
time as the situation demanded. 

In America, Washington Gladden is best known as a social prophet 
and the author of the hymn, “O Master, Let Me Walk With Thee”, 
but he also was a great pastor and wrote a volume entitled The Chris- 
tian Pastor. He liked to speak to the pastor as “a friend”. He said 
he was the one man in the community “to whom the heart of anyone 
in need of a friend” should instinetively turn. He said if the pastor 
is “the kind of a man that he ought to be, a great many stories of doubt 
and perplexity, and sorrow and shame and despair are likely to be 
poured into his ears. The cure of souls is his high calling; it invokes 
for him what tenderness, what dignity, what sympathetic insight, what 
sanctity of judgment, “what love of men, what faith in God” ‘The Chris- 
tian Pastor, Scribners, 1899, p. 177). He advocated cooperation with 
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the medical profession and much that he said regarding the influence 
of mental states on physical health foreshadowed what would be 
stressed in scientific circles of a later day. He also recognized that 
there were many things that the doctor and his drugs could not touch— 
here was the minister’s great privilege and responsibility. It is his task 
to help the anxious, the sorrowful, those troubled with doubt, those in 
need of forgiveness. “The cure of souls”, he said, “is a phrase with a 
deep and real meaning.” 

It may seem strange that one who served what was called “The 
Skyscraper Church” should write on the subject The Minister as Shep- 
herd, but that is the title Charles Jefferson, pastor of Broadway Taber- 
nacle, chose for his Bangor lectures in Maine, in 1912. He took as his 
pattern Jesus’ figure of himself as the good shepherd. The first chap- 
ter told how this concept of the pastor’s work as a shepherd was found 
in scripture and in history, and then the next four chapters dealt with 
the Shepherd’s. Work, the Shepherd’s Opportunity, the Shepherd’s 
Temptations, and the Shepherd’s Reward. A few quotations reveal 
the spirit of the book. “There is always someone ailing in the parish, 
not physically only, but mentally, morally, spiritually. The diseases 
of the soul are multitudinous, and the remedies provided by the Al- 
mighty are efficacious only when applied by a skilled practitioner . There 
are soul diseases peculiar to certain ages and certain temperaments, and 
certain callings and certain environments, and the minister ought to 
know the symptoms of these diseases, the stages of their development, 
and the hygienic processes by which they may be cured. . . . Here is 
a field in which the minister is called upon to put forth his skill and 
strength. His mission is to the sick, and all sick people are not sick 
with the same sickness, nor do they all require the same remedies or 
the same kind of nursing. Nowhere else does the minister need such 
piercing insight, such fine powers of discrimination, such skill in diag- 
nosis, and such ability to cope with subtle and msyterious forces, as 
here. There are ministers who hardly enter into this great realm of 
pastoral service. Sick consciences are in their parish, but they do not 
know how to treat them. Wounded hearts are bleeding but they do 
not know how to staunch the flow of blood. Bereaved and other grief- 
stricken souls are mourning, but they do not know how to speak the 
healing word. Spirits are sick unto death, but they can bring them 
no relief. There are those possessed of demons, and the pastor does 
not know how to cast them out. The whole science of spiritual thera- 
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peutics is unknown to him and followers of Jesus in many cases suffet 
on for years with diseases from which an expert spiritual physician 
could have delivered them. There are in many a parish cases of ar- 
rested religious development, instances of moral paralysis, sad attacks 
of spiritual prostration which could be relieved and cured if only thé 
minister understood better the nature of the soul and the remedies of- 
fered to human minds in Jesus Christ” (The Minister as Shepherd, 
Crowell, 1912). 

“It is a work which requires extraordinary wisdom, unfailing patience, 
plodding fidelity, unfaltering boldness, a genius for hope, abiding faith, 
and boundless love, but there is none other that is more clearly the work 
that Christ just now wishes done, and upon the faithful performance of 
which the future of humanity more manifestly depends. The cities 
must be saved and they are to be saved by shepherds.” . . . “He 
must live with the people, think with their mind, feel with their heart, 
see with their eyes, hear with their ears, suffer with their spirit. He 
must bear their grief and carry their sorrows.” This was the Shep: 
herd’s great opportunity, his chief responsibility, his greatest source of 
satisfaction, for there was nothing else that could compare with “the 
satisfaction of knowing that by an act of yours one human life has 
been changed forever” (The Minister as Shepherd, pp. 61-3, 94, 95, 
102, 187). 

Of the more recent books on pastoral care, the one we have selected 
because it has had perhaps the widest reception and the greatest likeli- 
hood of permanence is The Art of Ministering to the Sick, by Richard 
Cabot and Russell Dicks. It has already gone through many print- 
ings and has had a very wide influence. As the title implies, it deals 
specifically with the care of those who are physically ill, but the princi- 
ples it advocates are applicable to other types of counselling as well. 
The authors combined the approach of a physician who had thought 
deeply on the spiritual needs of the ill and a minister who was specializ- 
ing in the ministry to the sick. Dr. Cabot was already well known to 
the clergy through his other writings, especially the volume What Men 
Live By. This little book, presenting the thesis that Work, Play, Love 
and Worship are the four basic requirements of an effective life, was 
required reading in many seminaries. Rev. Russell Dicks at the time 
was chaplain of Massachusetts General Hospital and Supervisor of 
Clinical Training for Theological Students. Here in the hospital they 
made their study of the spiritual needs of the patients and collaborated 
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to write their book which has had such a wide reception. Its contents 
are well known and need not be elaborated upon here. They present 
both the philosophy and practical methods of ministering to the sick. 
They discuss such questions as the problem of Hospitalization, What 
the Doctor Is Like, Operation, Pain, Evil, the Dying and the Bereaved. 
They make practical suggestions as to the minister’s use of Listening, 
Quietness, Prayer and Scripture, the development and use of a Kit 
Bag, and the Keeping of Records. 

There are many others that might have been mentioned. These are 
but five which have found a permanent place among the books in this 
great field. As we said in an earlier paragraph, they are not to be 
read so much for the methods they suggest (the last one mentioned 
would be an obvious exception) for, while some of their techniques are 
very suggestive and helpful, others would, of course, be altered, and 
there are many new insights growing out of our increased knowledge 
of human nature which need to be incorporated into the pastoral ap- 
proach. These books should be familiar for the spirit which they mani- 
fest, for the sense of sacredness with which they approach this task. 
They contain a spirit which needs to be preserved and kept forever alive. 
They make us aware of the great tradition in which we work, and, as 
Gladden said, they make us aware that “the cure of souls is a phrase 
with a deep and real meaning.” 


INTEGRITY AND INSIGHT 


Ropert M. Murpeuy 


ae HE nature of final norms for intellectual formulations in religion 
is a question on which there can be expected to be continuing 
debate. And yet it may not be presumptuous to suggest that a meas- 
ure of consensus might be gained for two criteria: that of integrity, 
and that of insight. Integrity demands of a theological position that 
it be capable of encompassing the full riches of the religious path it 
would illumine, that it survey the widest range of tested knowledge as 
resource for its constructive task, that it speak to men in terms mean- 
ingful for the life of everyday and significant for the thought of the 
modern day. Insight demands of a theological position that it have 
an ever “careful regard” for the realities of the religious response, that 
it prove faithful to the witness of the human heart both in ecstasy and 
tragedy, that it confront at full face the perennial task of narrowing 
the gap between existence and explanation. In approaching an ex- 
amination of modern theological liberalism, the acceptance of these 
norms provides a selective medium, centering attention upon a few 
central characteristics which require restatement and appraisal. 


i; 


Religion. Liberalism began with an appeal to experience in valida- 
tion of religion’s claim to relevance in human life. This was good; it 
was recognition of the fact that there is a sense in which the ultimate 
authority in religion must rest wth the insight of the individual: dogma 
was rejected and appeal made to life. But the trouble was that life 
is vast and complex, variform and unselective. And another trouble 
was that, when men were urged to rely upon their feeling, their emo- 
tion, as ultimate witness, the effect of this liberalist appeal was to bring 
reliance upon the idea of emotion, the idea of dependency-feeling : ideal- 
ism and romanticism conspired to divert, to arrest, a groping—yet how 
promising—search after the “existential ground” of the religious re- 
sponse. The result was that “life” meant either the “life of the mind,” 
the “persuasive influence of the synthesizing idea,” or it meant the 
exultation in rediscovery of vitality, of the “rushing flow of life-force”’ 
in the somewhat anemic veins of the modern western man. These, then, 
emerged as the new bases of appeal in matters of religious authority: 
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the old faith in an objective, transcendent revelation of the Divine Will 
was gone, and in its place: life-as-idea, or life-as-vitality. This is the 
crucial first-chapter in the story of how theological liberalism sought 
to retain its integrity by appeal to contemporary modes of thought, and 
of how it lost a fundamental insight into the nature of the religious 
response. 


In sum: liberalism became increasingly unable to define the specificity 
of the religious category. When it followed out the view of life-as- 
idea, it early cut reason from its context in the total conscious life 
of man, admiring its radiant power of clarification; later on the bright 
“flower” faded, and the stalk, now called ‘‘reasoning,” was used with 
great effect in the elaboration of a utilitarian rationale. When it fol- 
lowed out the view of life-as-vitality, it early produced a noble host 
of humanitarian good works on behalf of the poor, the oppressed, the 
defeated; later on the ardor of meliorism grew faint: conserving its 
waning strength, its later-day proponents focused concern upon deline- 
ated “social issues,” each to be “attacked” by an organized commission 
or committee or action-group. Or, if the whole social scene was now 
“too complex” for any “realistic hope of improvement by naive re- 
formers,” the retreat was made to the view that “religion, since it is 
but an aspect of culture, should be a reflection of the values of that 
culture.” The path of modern liberalism is thus from experience as 
witness for the religious, to experience—rational or social—as the essen- 
tial of the religious. Here, then, is the insistent question: Has liberal- 
ism been able to refine and to transmit a sense of the religious dimen- 
sions of experience to modern man? Our answer is no—and that this 
is the basic, the crucial task awaiting a movement of contemporary 
theological thought toward a new “liberalism with depth.” For this 
is the situation: 


Orthodoxy was able to retain the specificity of the religious on the 
basis of the doctrine of discontinuity as between the realm of the 
religious and the realm of the mundane. 

Liberalism lost the specificity of the religious on the basis of a 
certain type of doctrine of continuity. 

The question remains: Can the specificity of the religious be re- 
covered on the basis of a more adequate doctrine of continuity? 


Our conviction is that it can; that in this task of constructive theology 
the emphasis of liberalism upon the necessity of reason and upon the 
resources of scientific knowledge must be retained—but that these re- 
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_ sources must receive an all-important supplementation by: an under- 
standing of the numinous, of mysticism, of the realm of the psyche, 
of the artistic, the literary, the aesthetic approach to reality—all this, 
with the re-discovery that man has not always been mesmerized by 
scientism, and that religion is always closer to art than to science in 
its effort to symbolize the meaning of existence. 


2 


Christianity. If theological liberalism was deficient in the insight 
with which it approached religion, it was lacking in integrity when it 
- sought to transmit the Christian heritage. Nor is this to deny the 
worth of the liberal effort at re-definition nor the necessity laid upon 
it to articulate the faith in terms that could attempt to convey meaning 
to the modern mind. We can well agree with John Bennett in regard- 
ing liberalism as “a cleansing force in Christian history” and yet be 
tempted to think on in terms of the house swept clean of one evil spirit, 
into which yet seven more found easy entrance. For it would be hard 
to deny that liberalism has produced double-talk both from pulpit and 
from lecture platform; it has been in large part a house divided against 
itself—And yet it has become so out of a noble effort, an effort to 
reconcile the Christian tradition and the modern mind. More especial- 
ly, it saw the need of “adjusting” the faith to the new viewpoints of 
modern empiricism, modern historicism, modern developmentalism. 
These concerns were to the good: certainly few of us beyond the pale 
of fundamentalism would deny that a rapprochement was to be desired. 
But few among us who have not yet identified religion with culture, 
who have still insisted that the dimensions of the religious are not ex- 
hausted upon a sociological analysis, are happy to see what began as a 
rapprochement end as a rout of the essential Christian concerns. For 
modern liberalism displayed a most serious incompetence when it sought 
to make its contribution to rapprochement: the mediation of the heri- 
tage of the Christian faith. Encouraged by regnant empiricism, it 
set to work sweeping its house clean, swept out the door, into the busy 
thoroughfare of modern thought—and was struck down by traffic. It 
would be unkind to suggest that it is still suffering from the resultant 
delirium. And it would be something less than candid to make con- 
troversial capital out of liberalism’s present plight: what is equally clear 
is that, at least to the moment of this writing, no theological school has 
emerged with promise of dawn for the Golden Day. 
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What we have, then, is not a happy situation. If fundamentalism 
keeps alive a confining dogmatism, much of contemporary liberalism 
restricts the heritage in its own way by reducing Christianity to the 
level of an ethicalism. Browbeaten into the skeptic’s corner by an un- 
corrected biblical criticism (itself the characteristic product of the 
modern mind, both in its achievements and in its inadequacies), liberal- 
ism clings pathetically to a near-Ritschlian Christocentrism. Yet it is 
Ritschlianism with a difference, because the Central Figure is no longer 
luminous. There is still singing in the churches, and yet for many of 

‘the more sensitive spirits who join hesitantly in the chorus, there is a 
chilling awareness that “a glory hath departed from the earth.” And 
we will not be patient with those who dismiss this kind of talk as 
“primitivsm” or “sentimentalism” until they give us a decent answer 
to one of the most profound questions in our common life: 


Why do the church-bells ring? 


In our persistent naiveté we would answer that they ring to call men 
to hear Good News: they call men to remember that they are spirits 
before they are citizens—or even neighbors; they call men to remember 
that their lives have beginnings and endings; they call men to witness 
and to take part in a wondous Drama of Redemption. In a profound 
sense, then, it would seem that liberalism has not understood what 
Christianity is: it has never understood that Christianity is a Typo- 
theme of the Human Psyche. It is not the only possible typotheme; 
it is one richly elaborated typotheme, containing truly religious insights 
into the human situation. That this typotheme, in its structuring, in 
its derivant dramatic episodes, in its way of “presentation,” must be 
recast is our central conviction. And yet we cannot help saying that 
theological craftsmen who are to undertake the awful work ought to 
know the full distance that separates Oberammergau from Everytown 
Community Playhouse. 


oe 


Reason. One of the central chapters in the history of modern lib- 
eralist thought is that which tells how a transformation of reason into 
reasoning was accomplished within liberalism—and largely without 
liberals realizing that the sea-change had taken place. Paul Tillich 
refers to this phenomenon as the replacement of revolutionary reason 
by technical reason; Lewis Mumford describes the process from a 
somewhat different perspective when he talks of the contrasts as be- 
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tween ideal liberalism and pragmatic liberalism. In contrast to its 
assured place within Neo-Thomism, reason has found but an uncertain 
role in theological liberalism. In its early days, the liberal movement 
faced squarely a fundamental requirement of any adequate religious 
position in our time: it saw the need to grasp the fact of the extension 
of the human situation beyond the empirical. As a means to this end, 
it adopted the philosophy of idealism, with its elevated view of the role 
of human reason. Insofar as this was a check upon the rampant ro- 
manticism which also invaded early liberalism, it was a strength and 
a noble resource. For, together with its sincere endeavor to come to 
terms with science and the scientific method, this continued insistence 
of liberalism upon the voice of reason, as against all dogmatic obscur- 
antism in religion, has been one of the liberal movement’s crowning 
achievements. Liberalism, then, was right—is right—in holding to 
reason as religious resource, and so to a fundamental honesty. What 
a decadent liberalism can be like, when it abandons the honest regard 
for reason which is its heritage, is demonstrated by the modernist rela- 
tivists in religion, who have completely abandoned reason in any sense 
beyond that of their own favorite term, “rationalization”; to seek an 
adequate metaphysics becomes for them but a demonstration of “para- 
noid tendency,” and they are unable to delineate the religious—let alone 
the Christian—specificity of their task! There is here a retreat from 
the fundamental honesty always present in liberalism at its rational 
best. Yet to say this much is not to say that reason is to be equated 
with psyche, or that philosophy is to be equated with religion. This 
line of “decadence” also appeared in liberalism, and provided neo- 
orthodoxy with a major point of attack. When liberalism came to the 
place where it could no longer pretend to distinguish between theology 
and philosophy of religion (and some of the most noted “modernists” 
gloried in the very inability!), it was clearly time to raise a serious 
question—in the name of reason itself. 

What we can say, then, is this: that the case against rationalism is 
not fundamentally a case against reason; rather, it is a case against a 
certain use of reason: again the use of reason as if it were capable of 
handling everything at all—every human experience at all, every nuance 
and aspect of the situation at all. When this suggestion is accepted 
and is explored with relation to its import for theology, a second con- 
sideration must be kept clearly in view: the consideration of the fact 
that our subject-matter (the religious) has a crucial qualifying influ- 
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ence upon methodology. Just as soon as this consideration is dis- 
regarded, we see the spectacle of the basic given, the subject-matter, 
of religion being forced into the constraining forms of an imposed 
methodology. If it is to be characterized by integrity and insight, a 
constructive theology for our time must bring into significant relation 
both ratio and numen, both the rational and the numinous. 


4, 


Empiricism. With regard to reason, theological liberalism was found 
to be in a most ambiguous position, when evaluated in terms of our 
guiding norms, integrity and insight. In coming to terms with mod- 
ern empiricism, liberal theology retained a good part of its integrity 
but sacrified much of the insight that belonged to its heritage. Probably 
the way had been prepared both by Kant and by Schleiermacher ; what- 
ever the historical antecedents, the subservience of modern theological 
liberalism to the hegemony of scientism provides most of the central 
characteristics of the liberalist position. It is a large part of the ex- 
planation of what has been described previously as the transformation 
of reason into reasoning. But more basically, it goes far to explain 
why liberalism stood in acute danger of dissipating its especial heritage, 
the Christian faith. It is to the everlasting credit of the liberalist posi- 
tion that its early leaders saw the need of appropriating the new scien- 
tific insights, both with regard to content and with regard to method; 
in so doing they provided liberalism with the element of greatest im- 
portance in its noble heritage. In latter-days, however, promise some- 
how failed to find fulfillment in performance. As Dean Fenn pointed 
out, even at the level of appropriating scientific insights, the liberal 
response was a partial one: it tended to ignore the continuing findings 
of the natural sciences, while preoccupied with the younger—and more 
erratic—social sciences. As long as liberalism was sustained by a 
healthy respect for reason, the tendency toward preoccupation with the 
sciences felt a corrective restraint, but when reason itself began to be 
undermined by the power of the empiricist tide, the capitulation to sci- 
entism had been accomplished. Now positivism and pragmatism steadily 
replaced any lingering idealism; now society and social value assumed 
central place as “orientation concepts” in theological discourse. Now 
not only was liberalism unable to distinguish clearly as between philos- 
ophy of religion and theology; it was not able to delineate as between 
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theology and psychology of religion. D.C. Macintosh found it neces- 
sary to insist upon the latter distinction in order to make room for his 
own “theology as an empirical science.” What concerns us here— 
deeply concerns us, because we are convinced that it need not have 
been so—is this: that increasingly, a religious depth was lost while 
social universality was proclaimed, and that all other interpreters of 
reality were ignored—“explained”—as the still later word was awaited 
from the laboratory or from the clinic. In the glazed mid-afternoon 
of empiricistic liberalism, the Poet, the Musician, the Artist, the Saint 
were figures grotesquely out of their element. 


Perhaps, then, no one should have been surprised when religious 
liberals who had proved most accommodating to the regnant empiricism 
later began to declare themselves as humanists and as materialists. And 
yet there was, in many more moderate liberal quarters, surprise and a 
sense of loss: it may be that the insight of George Sarton was emerg- 
ing and people were willing to recognize some measure of truth in his 
words: “Science has never been more necessary than today, nor less 
sufficient ; in the future it will become more and more necessary and 
more and more insufficient.” And if this be at all true, then it would 
seem that C. C. J. Webb provides a theological directive when he tells 
us that our present task is to “do equal justice alike to the self-existent 
Reality apart from which what is called ‘religious experience’ is no 
revelation of God and to the religious experience apart from which the 
self-existent Reality must remain for ever unrevealed.” 

When evaluated in terms of integrity and insight, liberalism is found 
to have made abiding contributions to modern theology: it has been at 
its best a bold champion of reason in religion, of the effort at appro- 
priation of the scientific heritage, of the attempt to trace the sources 
of the religious response in the common life. Its crucial weaknesses 
have appeared to be an inability to mediate the full dimensions of the 
religious category in human experience, and so an inability to set forth 
in its abiding drama and dynamic the Christian heritage. It is our con- 
viction that a new liberalism with depth can be achieved, as we bring 
to a more sensitive interpretation of the faith such resources as are 
to be found in the New Metaphyhics as exemplified in Whitehead, in 
the depth psychology of Jung and Adler, and in the appreciative con- 
sciousness of poet, artist, and musician. A recovery of depth is possi- 
ble for theological liberalism. But to say this is to urge once again 
the need for a constructive theological advance. 


THE AMAZING: VIFALITY OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 


RoLLAND W. SCHLOERB 


Rl recent publication of the Revised Standard Version of the New 
Testament bears witness again to the astounding vitality of these 
writings.* The message of this book has refused to be confined to any 
one race, or nation, or language, or century. 

When we pick up this book, what do we see? We see a volume of 
553 pages, written in English. In this volume are twenty-seven docu- 
ments, some long, some short. Three of the shortest letters occupy 
only one or two pages each, while the longer writings like the Gospels 
or the Book of Acts have between seventy and eighty pages. 


I 


Although this is a book written in English, we know that it was not 
first written in this language, nor was its message originally produced 
by Englishmen. Most of the authors of these writings were Jews who 
lived in the First Century, A.D. Luke was not a Jew, and perhaps the 
authors of a few of the letters were not Jews, but in general it can be 
said that these writings are the product of Jews who had come under 
the influence of a young man, Jesus of Nazareth. In Him the Chris- 
tian movement had its rise, and through his followers it grew. 

I doubt if any of these writers thought that his work would be per- 
petuated in a collection such as we have in the New Testament. They 
were writing for particular people at a particular time, even though 
their message had a timeless validity. 


iat 


A second interesting fact is noteworthy: although the books of the 
New Testament were written largely by Jews, the books were written 
in the Greek language. They were not written in Aramaic, which was 
the Hebrew dialect used by the Jews in Palestine at that time. 

Greek was a language that was widely spoken in the Mediterranean 
world of that day. There were Greek-speaking Jews in many parts 


* This article first appeared in the Hyde Park Baptist News, published by the 
Hyde Park Baptist Church of Chicago, of which Dr. Schloerb is minister. 
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of the then known world, and of course there were many Gentiles also 
who spoke Greek. The Christian message came from a Jewish heri- 
tage, but it was not confined there. This was something more universal 
than a national religion, and so these writers were commending the good 
news of their faith to people of other lands than Palestine, and to per- 
sons of other cultures than Judaism. 

The Gospels came to the people of that day in the language that they 
used in everyday life, and in words that they could understand. These 
writings were read in the churches and they were useful for purposes 
of edification and instruction. These were not the only ones used, but 
by the Fourth Century these are the ones that had been accepted as 
authoritative. Greek manuscripts for Greek-speaking Christians! 


III 


Something else happened: the message of the New Testament re- 
fused to be confined to one language. Its good news was translated 
for people who spoke other tongues. 

In the latter part of the Fourth Century, Jerome translated the New 
Testament as well as the Old Testament into Latin. His translation 
was called the Vulgate. The first English translation (to move quickly 
toward the latest publication of the New Testament) was made by John 
Wyclif from the Vulgate in about 1380. His work was a translation of a 
translation. 

The first English translation to be made directly from the Greek 
documents was made by William Tyndale from 1524 to his martyrdom 
in 1536. Other translations followed this one. King James of Eng- 
land appointed a committee to prepare a translation which appeared 
in 1611. This King James Version was not fullyaccepted for seventy- 
five years, but since that time it has woven its way into the cultural and 
religious life of the western world. 


IV 


Why then was it ever deemed necessary to revise the King James 
Version? Several reasons come to mind why a translation that was 
made in 1611 might need to be revised several hundred years later. 
Words change their meaning, and new words need to be used for clarity. 
During that period more and older manuscripts of the New Testament 
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writings were discovered, and the translators had a more accurate and 
authentic text from which to translate. 

So a revision of the King James Version was made in England in 
1881, and another was published in this country in 1901. This was 
called the American Standard Version. 

About sixteen years ago, it was thought wise by the International 
Council of Religious Education (representing forty Protestant denomi- 
nations) to explore the possibility of making another revision. The 
same reasons were cogent that were present in 1881—changes in lan- 
guage, progress in the discovery of new manuscripts. In addition, it 
was discovered that the Greek of the New Testament writings was not 
literary Greek, and not some “divine” language, but the language of 
everyday life. It was felt therefore that the message ought to be given 
in clear and forceful English, understandable to the common man. 

These revisers, however, remained revisers. They did not try to make 
a new translation. It was not as if some Greek book had just been dis- 
covered and someone started from scratch to make a translation of it. 
The fact is that the English Bible, especially the King James Version 
of it, is so much a part of our culture and thinking that it seemed wiser 
to stay in the line of revisers rather than to undertake a modern trans- 
lation. 


Vv 


There are a number of ways in which the Revised Standard Version 
of the New Testament commends itself to‘us. First of all, the format! 
It is not printed in double columns with a sluiceway of references be- 
tween them. The one-column pages are presented in large readable 
print. The book is bound with the attractiveness of any good modern 
book. 

The material is arranged in paragraph form, while retaining in very 
small figures the verse numbers. Modern punctuation marks are used. 
When a person says something, his words are put in quotation marks. 
Poetry is printed in poetical form. 

Then there are two important improvements in the use of language. 
The pronouns Thou, Thee, Thy are not used when they refer to people. 
They are retained in addressing God. The verb endings eth and edst 
are no longer used. Both of these changes can be noted in a remark 
made by Jesus to Peter as recorded in the last chapter of the Fourth 
Gospel. 
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In the American Revised Version we read that Jesus said to Peter, 
“Verily, verily, I say unto thee, when thou wast young, thou girdest 
thyself, and walkedst whither thou wouldst: but when thou shalt be old, 
thou shalt stretch forth thy hands, and another shall gird thee, and 
carry thee whither thou wouldst not.” 

The Revised Standard Version says: “Truly, truly I say to you, wher. 
you were young, you girded yourself, and walked where you would; 
but when you are old, you will stretch out your hands, and another 
shall gird you and carry you where you do not wish to go.” 

The New Testament has lived by what it said, more than by the 
way it said it. We do not worship a book, nor a particular form 
of words. We welcome the New Testament for the light it sheds upon 
our human situation. We therefore also welcome this new vessel in 
which the truth is presented. The best way to welcome this latest re- 
vision in a long and honorable line is to turn to its pages for the spiritual 
sustenance that this book has given to men for two thousand years. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Methodist Union in the Courts. By Judge Walter McElreath. New 
York: The Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1946. Pp. 318. $3.00. 


Church union raises many knotty problems. To unite two or more 
church bodies into a new Church is not so simple as might be assumed 
at first thought. Many questions are asked. Can those who do not 
wish to join the united church remain apart and continue the use of 
the name of the former Church? Do all property and property rights 
of a denomination go into the new Church? What standing do the 
decisions of the Judicial Council of the Church have in civil courts? 
What of the ecclesiastical standing of those who do not join in the 
union? 

These and other questions were raised when the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the Methodist Episcopal Church South, and the Methodist 
Protestant Church united to form The Methodist Church in 1939. A 
dissident group in the Pine Grove Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
in Turbeville, S..C., voted against joining the union, voted to retain 
the property for themselves, and voted to continue the use of the name 
“Methodist Episcopal Church, South.” 

The matter was taken to the courts by ‘The Methodist Church, and 
after lengthy court struggles (the final decision was rendered March 
12, 1945, nearly six years after union took place) the legality of the 
union was completely established, not only by the Church courts, but 
by the State and the Federal courts. “Never again can the question 
be raised to cast doubt upon the legality of what was done in 1939,” 
says Bishop Clare Purcell in a statement in the Introduction. 

The story of these court cases is ably reported in this book by Judge 
Walter McElreath, an attorney from Atlanta, Georgia, who was re- 
tained as one of the counsel working on the case. He has picked out 
the succinct statements in the briefs of the various witnesses, and has 
clearly stated the whole case, and reported the final decisions. There 
is no question but that this book will remain a standard work in the 
field of Church Union for many years to come. Though it is con- 
cerned with the union of the Methodist Churches, it deals with general 
principles that would be applicable to most church unions. 

In the book, especially in the testimonies of Bishop Collins Denny, 
Bishop John M. Moore, Bishop Clare Purcell, and Dr. (now Bishop) 
Paul Neff Garber, there is a vast amount of material dealing with the 
origin, growth, history, and interpretation of the constitution of the 
Methodist Church. These men, through long association with the 
Church, and through careful study of its past, have given a vast amount 
of valuable historical and interpretative material to the Church, through 
their sworn testimonies in these cases. 

Despite its legal character, the book is most interesting reading to 
both minister and layman. 

HAnrForp H. CLossen, 
Grace Methodist Church, Rochester, New York. 
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The Soul of Frederick W. Robertson. James R. Blackwood. 


James R. Blackwood has described with penetrating insight the spirit- 
ual genius of the greatest preacher in the nineteenth century. He has 
written with a contagious enthusiasm for his subject. The reader shares 
his appreciation of the ministry and influence of Frederick W. Robert- 
son. 

The author has accomplished a difficult task. Presenting an ac- 
ceptable portrait of the soul of a great Christian, who lived a century 
ago, required thorough research and a careful selection of biographical 
material. With artistic skill he describes the self-discipline that gave 
Robertson of Brighton his spiritual pre-eminence. The reader is im- 
pressed with the parallel relating conditions in 1848 with our day of 
social reconstruction. One finds in a prophetic preacher carrying on 
a ministry of reconciliation between the extremes of wealth and pov- 
erty, privilege and distress in his parish, a message for church leaders 
today. 

Writing about the soul of a great Christian is a self-revealing process. 
Young Blackwood has a wisdom beyond his years. Commenting upon 
Robertson’s early ministry he observed: “In his first year he made the 
perennial discovery of the ministry, that in dealing with the problems 
of others, his biggest problem lay within himself.” 

The career of Frederick W. Robertson unfolds with a foreboding 
of impending catastrophe. He was a melancholy figure with a tragic 
sense of life. He died at the age of 37, justifying the author’s com- 
ment “the strength and weakness of Robertson, was intensity.” At 29 
James R. Blackwood has made a promising beginning as an author. 
He has undertaken a difficult literary objective and presented an in- 
spiring biography of a great Christian. 

ALFRED B. WANGMAN, 
Bethany Presbyterian Church, Rochester, New York 


God’s Boycott of Sin. Rachel H. King, New York: Fellowship Publi- 
cations, 1946. Pp. 122. $2.00 cloth, $1.25 paper. 


The soft-hearted thinking of liberal Protestantism sends Dr. King 
back to reconsider the doctrine of hell in relation to Christian pacifism 
and divine righteousness. Her brief, intense volume presents an anal- 
ysis of the reasons for the disappearance of belief in hell, an apology 
for its restatement in terms of a “potential” hell, and leads on to a 
treatment of the basic connection between modern war and divine 
righteousness, which culminates in an invitation to the acceptance of 
the doctrine of hell as a means of supporting faith in God’s sovereignty 
over the moral issues of life. Her fervent insistence on the objective 
nature of God undercuts all conceptions which are subject to the aber- 
rations of a humanistic moralism. 

However, as Dr. Ferre comments in his fine analytical introduction, 
the book raises “a list of problems almost as long as the book” (p. 20), 
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and the thoughtful reader will find himself provoked repeatedly to take 
issue with the author’s central arguments; possibly by this provocation 
the essay serves its most useful purpose. 

Two major strands predominate the discussion. The first is that of 
theological objectivism, which, summarily stated, represents the moral 
and logical necessity that God, to vindicate His holy righteousness, pro- 
vides in another world different treatments for those who submit to 
divine love and those who willfully repudiate it. The divine integrity 
is preserved, according to Dr. King, by God’s alienation of Himself 
from the rebellious. However, this objective argument comes perilous- 
ly close to concluding that God’s righteousness depends upon hell, 
rather than hell upon divine righteousness, thus implying an ultimately 
retributive rather than a redemptive divine will. 

Before the book closes, one begins to suspect that vindication of 
God’s righteousness is subordinate to a second strand of thought, that 
of theological utilitarianism, which holds that belief in hell is beneficial, 
because people will then behave themselves. As W. E. H. Lecky sug- 
gested, historical evidence renders dubious support for this conclusion, 
and a pragmatic view of Christian doctrine, by which people are cudg- 
eled into being good, rather flatly denies Dr. King’s statement that 
“theology is description of the nature of reality.” (p. 35). When so 
conceived, the doctrine of hell does not further the vindication of God’s 
righteousness by any appreciable degree. 

The book fails to link divine love and divine holiness, and some read- 
ers will certainly feel that pacifism does not follow convincingly from 
Dr. King’s observations on divine power and righteousness. However, 
the book is an original approach to a vexing issue, which liberal Chris- 
tianity has been prone to soft-pedal. It does not purport to be a con- 
clusive treatment, but it is a strikingly formidable restatement of a much 
_misunderstood belief. 

3 CiypE A. Hosroox, 737 


Stop Looking and Listen. Chad Walsh, New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1946. Pp. 108, index. 


Professor Walsh, assistant professor of English in Beloit College, 
comes to his appreciation of the Christian faith by way of atheism, 
and therefore speaks with earnest authority of its values. 

The acknowledged influences of C. S. Lewis, Bernard I. Bell, G. K. 
Chesterton, Reinhold Niebuhr, and J. F. Rettger run through the essay, 
and find expression in Professor Walsh’s barbed thrusts against mod- 
ern secularism and denatured liberalism—though the attack is carried 
through with an agreeably mild irony. The seemingly inescapable over- 
simplification of naturalistic thought as Materialism, and the exag- 
gerated picture of much of modern Christianity as the faded copy of 
Secular Optimism, provide ample target space for Mr. Walsh’s well- 
aimed dissatisfactions. He briefs his reader on the fundamentals of 
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Christianity, a commendable ambition, but one which is executed in a’ 
rather arbitrary manner by presenting an orthodox position without 
sufficient respect for alternative statements. The historical theologian 
may flinch occasionally at statements which the author sets down as 
definitive for the essence of Christian faith, e.g., “Christianity makes 
the flat statement that God stands entirely outside of time” (p. 32), or 
“Baptism is the act by which a person becomes part of the mystical 
body of Christ.” (p. 59.) 


Professor Walsh in his descriptions of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of being a Christian is rewarding, for the characteristics noted 
are seldom found in the hackneyed lists common to sermonic material. 
His social liberalism emerges clearly when he undertakes the task of 
relating the acting Christian to responsible life in society. The political 
and economic orders which promise greatest hope for man will take 
into consideration four propositions: God’s fatherhood, original sin, 
the spiritual corruptions inherent in wealth, and the demand for creative 
work. (p. 84.) In the light of these fundamentals, decentralization 
in small-scale planned economies provides effective possibilities for an 
answer to modern economic and political issues. Defenders of “laissez- 
faire” and “private initiative’ undoubtedly will bridle to read that “the 
amount of informal power wielded by the owners of large businesses 
, is at least as great as the formal power effectively used by the 
government,” (p. 87) and that “any true Christian elected to Congress 
should vote for higher income taxes on the upper brackets.” (p. 90.) 

This little book will profitably stir its readers theologically and social- 
ly. Its attractive style and patent sincerity offer the reader a lively, 
yet substantial summons to Christian discipleship. Many of its argu- 
ments have been more extensively stated elsewhere, but it will give 
- good service as it reaches those who are sated with the sham and pre-: 
tense of our contemporary culture. 

CLypE A. HoLsroox, ’37 


The Lord Reigneth. Adam W. Burnet. Charles Scribner’s Sons, oa 
Pp. 134. $2.00. 


Under this title, Adam Burnet has published his 1944 Russell tae 
tures on the Book of Revelation. His aim is “to offer a preacher’s 
view of the Book, and to help other men to find in it the inspiration 
for sermons that I have found.” 

It is obvious, however, that the author, the Collegiate Minister of St. 
Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh, is well acquainted with the Sitz in Leben of 
Revelation and all the light it sheds on its interpretation. In fact, in 
a popular way, Dr. Burnet sets forth many of these facts without 
endeavoring to explain how they came to be known. His contribu- 
tion is made in setting forth these facts in a brief, readable form, use- 
ful for lay reading as well as a memory refresher for the clergy. The 
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book might well be used as a guide in a church-conducted study of 
Revelation. 

The most provocative portion of Burnet’s book from the viewpoint 
of homiletical use, is the section, pp. 122-134. Herein are set forth, 
simply, the spiritual aspects, both negative and positive, of “the Blessed 
Life that awaits ‘him that overcometh’”. Burnet believes that the 
symbols set forth in describing this Life To Come are just that—sym- 
bols. Their true significance for picturing the Heavenly Life is spirit- 
ual, not physical. Thus, the preacher of today can be aided greatly by 
this section in setting forth some concept of the Life to Come for his 
congregation. 

Though a student of Parsons or Branton may find nothing new in 
Burnet’s interpretation of Revelation, and though he may find much 
lacking, he may be refreshed in memory relative to the true significance 
of the Christian Apocalypse and its homiletical possibilities for the mod- 
ern. pulpit, set again as we are in a time of grave crisis. 

Truly, Burnet summarizes the need even today of such a book as 
Revelation: 

“We cannot but hail with gladness and thankfulness a book like this 
that brings us face to face . . . with the fact that ‘the Lord God 
Omnipotent reigneth’ on the Throne of the Universe, and that His 
Divine Majesty is interpreted for us by the self-sacrifice of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. We may find it hard in our modern days, with our 
eyes upon the ‘observed regularities’ of His world and the moral and 
spiritual means which God has revealed Himself as using, to accept the 
apocalyptic idea that He can and does abruptly and directly intervene 
in human affairs, however calamitous they have become, asserting His 
omnipotence and enforcing His will. This was not Christ’s way, it 
is enough to say, and to the Christian mind it cannot be God’s way. 
None the less, so long as men need, as they will always need, the faith 
that the “God Who only doeth wondrous things’, Who ‘sat as King at the 
Flood’, rules and overrules all things for His redeeming purpose, and 
never ceases to put forth all His Divine energy upon the fulfillment 
of it—men only at their extreme peril and with the certainty of tragic 
consequence withstanding it; above all, so long as men need the assur- 
ance that the end of life for the believing heart and the end of all 
creation will be an end altogether and supremely worthy of the Love 
that sent Jesus Christ into the world, so long will the Book of Revela- 
tion be read with a deep sense of wonder and gratitude.” Pp. 32, 33. 


Jack R. NorrsinceEr, ’43 


Conscience on Stage. By Dr. Harold Ehrensperger. New York. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 1947. 238 pp. $2.00. 
 . 1° The play's the thing 
Wherein I'll catch the conscience of the king.” Thus, Hamlet. 
“When the artist succeeds in segregating a small part of his life 
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struggle into the compass of a climax situation, we have a play or 
drama. If this drama comes alive before a participating group as 
audience and gives that group motivation for action that sends it out 
to live effectively in spite of its human weakness, if it truly ‘catches 
the conscience’, then the play is of religious consequence.” Thus, Har- 
old Ehrensperger whose reecntly published Conscience on Stage defines 
for professional and lay readers in the field of religion the modern and 
historic implications of religious drama. Ministers, teachers, players, 
directors, and thoughtful laymen will be grateful to him for assembling 
so inclusively much of the best contemporary thought on this matter 
of religious and dramatic living. Within the area of truly religious 
drama, the volume is definitive. 

Although one feels the author’s preoccupation with the philosophic 
impulses inherent in his subject, students and lay workers will find 
generous chapters devoted to such practical matters as those consid- 
ered in Section Two, including among other titles Follow the Leader; 
A Play, A Play, A Play; Pattern for Action; Actors for Action; and 
Production for Action. 

Religious educators will turn with considerable interest to the provoca- 
tive chapter, Before Inhibition, dealing with the exciting field of creative 
dramatics. Dr. Ehrensperger’s long observation of the brilliant lead- 
ership of Winifred Ward in the field of creative drama for children, 
and of that of Ruth Winfield Love in the area of creative dramatic 
writing with college students is reflected in such positive and pointed 
comments as “Creative dramatics cannot be hurried. .. . . For this 
reason creative dramatics is not popular in church school. If the 
teacher wishes to cover a certain amount of biblical material in a cer- 
tain time, creative dramatics cannot be used. The object of the project 
is to develop the imagination and the growth of the children, not to 
cover material.” 

The volume is rich in appendices to which the amateur director will 
turn with particular gratitude. Examples of creative writing projects, 
the analysis of an active department of drama in the modern church, 
and resource lists including the names of effective religious plays, the 
addresses of play-brokers and publishers, books about the drama in the 
church, and addresses of costume and production equpiment studios are 
both stimulating and convenient. Not the least valuable asset of the 
volume is the series of quotations from the greatest thinkers, writers, 
and directors in the field of religious drama with which each chapter 
is introduced. 

Dr. Ehrensperger, whose wide experience in the two fields of drama 
and religious education amply qualifies him for the authorship of 
Conscience on Stage, has written a very useful book. That it is fur- 
ther a provocative, exciting, and sometimes profound book, makes it a 
“must” for the resource shelf in the library of any modern religious 
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educator, be he preacher, pastor, or the humble lay-director of the 
Christmas play. 
Amy GoopHUE Loomts, 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Seeds of Redemption. Bernard Eugene Meland. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1947. Pp. 162. $2.50. 


In this very stimulating little book written in the best tradition of 
religious and philosophical liberalism, Bernard E. Meland points out 
that the crisis of our time creates an opportunity for progress as well 
as the possibility of destruction. The book presents an analysis of the 
cultural ills of our age rather than an elaboration of theological doc- 
trines. Our predicament is due to the fact that a coarsening of our 
sensibilities has resulted from an over-emphasis on industry and science. 
Industry, supported by such technological knowledge as the sciences 
provide, has gained control over “the sentiments, purposes, and prac- 
tices of the American people in a way that has literally destroyed our 
capacity for spiritual aspiration.” Neither science nor industry can 
save our civilization. Largely due to the fact that these interests have 
“stolen the show” and usurped first place in modern life, our society 
is in a perilous condition. A power civilization has brought us to the 
brink of cultural suicide. We must reverse this trend or stop talking 
about social salvation. 


Dr. Meland sees “gentle forces” which he compares to tiny seeds 
planted in the soil and which send forth tender shoots. These creative 
forces could grow and become large and strong and help to save our 
civilization. These saving forces which need our support include: a 
repentant mood, the awakening of religion, experiments in making de- 
mocracy work, the new insights into the human situation that are creat- 
ing a will toward community. When goodness, beauty, human fellow- 
ship, and concern for social welfare are neglected or diminished 
civilization literally goes to pieces. The real issue is a conflict between 
the life of power and the life of human sensibilities with its qualitative 
outreach. 


Civilizations are saved by creative remnants. Our age urgently needs 
persons with the capacity “to apprehend and to appreciate what is pro- 
foundly shaping life.” Such persons will be vehicles of the creative 
work of God. They must resist the forces that are keeping the human 
consciousness at an animal level of thought and action and evoke a 
revival of the spiritual life. Christians especially must be more sensi- 
tive than other groups to the sensitive nature within nature, to the 
creative process which gives significance to life, or to God. They must 
be able to see things not piecemeal but in their relations. 


The creative event of our time is the shaping of a world community 
of free people. This concern for cohesiveness, for organic unity, or 
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for community has been making itself felt for some time. The church 
must help to direct human minds and hearts toward world-consciousness 
and a world-culture. 


Seeds of Redemption can help us to gain the perspective which we 


“need if we are to redeem our culture. The book brings together biblical 


and philosophical insights in a clear and non-technical way. It de- 
serves a wide reading and is highly recommended by this reviewer. 


Harotp H. Titus, ’23 


“How to Increase Church Income.” By Weldon Crossland. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press. 


From the pen of a man who has done the job, here is a most helpful 
book on the financial program of the church. Ministers would do well 
to take their financial boards through the book, step by step, and it 
should be in the library of every church secretary and treasurer. Hav- 
ing realized by experience that in order to maintain adequate financial 
support for the total program of the church, someone must be working 
at the task every week, the author presents detailed suggestions for the 
entire church year. All the aids are here. After a brief discussion 
of the Christian philosophy of wealth, follow chapters on planning finan- 
cial campaigns, the preparation of persuasive publicity, conducting a 
‘loyalty Sunday’, conducting the every member canvass, how to get in- 
creased pledges, how to secure large special offerings and suggestions 
as to ways and means of maintaining the financial morale of the mem- 
bers throughout the year. 

Contained in the volume are a complete variety of specimens: pledge 
cards, letters to members, financial reports, brief speeches, financial 
charts, phone calls, and other pertinent material. 

This is a timely volume. While it is true, that more money than 
ever before is being given to church supported causes, the percentage 
of income thus assigned is considerably less. The church will need a 
great deal more money in the future than it is now receiving if it is 
to maintain a total worship, educational and training program adequate 
to the demands of these strenuous days. As Dr. Crossland says, we, 
of the church, must cease to be apologetic in approaching our members 
for funds. We must develop Christian consciences regarding the pro- 
duction and use of wealth. Should the church succeed here, it will 
point the way to solution of problems other than local church finance. 
The word must become flesh; the spiritual must envelop and control 
the material. The Kingdom of God is more but surely not less than 
this. 

LEE C. SHEPPARD, 
Pullen Memorial Baptist Church, 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
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The Bible To-Day. C. H. Dodd. 


In 167 pages this British author of a dozen volumes packs too much 
to be easy to read or digest, but its reading well repays one with clear 
thinking and good digestion. 

What is the Bible? It is a unity through a religious cohesion un- 
broken during three millennia, and making the ancient Hebrew tribes 
and Christians yet today one unbroken community. In our worship 
we sing ancient Hebrew Psalms and read from Old and New Testa- 
ments. Abraham, Moses, prophets and heroes of the Old Testament 
we think of as “Our Fathers,” their ancient records as “Our History.” 
They and we are “The Israel of God,” “one timeless community run- 
ning through history but transcending it.” From the Hebrew “fathers” 
the infant Church accepted the books of the Old Testament as its 
authoritative Scriptures. This sense of unity was not shocked by the 
low morality, and the cruelty attributed to God, by the early Old Testa- 
ment writers. “The Israel of God” had not arrived; it was becoming. 
The Old Testament history was prized for what it led to: Christ and 
the Church. 

But criticism of the Old Testament is not modern. It was rife from 
the second through the fourth century. There was a strong move- 
ment to abolish the Old Testament for its defective morality and its 
low concept of God. It was emphatically rejected, for the Old Testa- 
ment was felt necessary to give background and depth to the New. 
The two were mutually dependent and inseparable. Finally a schema 
was adopted: the Old Testament pointed to Christ; its lower standard 

fulfilled in him. He was “the controlling fact in all history.” 


The prophets discovered a “pattern of history”: God confronted 
Moses, Isaiah, Jesus, Paul, each in a moral situation in history with a 
sense of compulsion to act; it was public—an event in history. The 
“super-natural” had impinged on the natural. God’s man forced the 
nation to decide, to act. Moral failure brought national catastrophe. 
This is the Bible’s philosophy of history, worked out by the prophets. 
It was universal—the “pattern” of all God’s dealings with men. 

The author is not alone in holding that the Genesis stories were writ- 
ten under the influence of this philosophy of history, set forth by the 
prophets. The writer of the first chapter of Genesis projected this 
philosophy of history on the universe: already sin and its retribution 
had wrought moral chaos on Israel, and into it God had come with 
light and redemption. That was God’s universal method. So God 
came into the primeval chaos with his, “Let there be light.” 

On the Bible doctrine of Israel’s “election” the author is rather satis- 
fying—more so than his esteemed compatriot H. H. Rowley in a re- 
cent volume. Dr. Dodd doubts that God’s “choice” of Israel was on 
the ground of any “genius for religion.”” He deplores the “scandal of 
particularity,” so disastrous in history! The reason for God’s choice 
he does not venture to fathom. “An event happens here and not there, 
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now and not then, to this person (or group) and not that.” It is no 
more explainable than why God put life on this planet, and possibly not 
on another. “Election” is on the basis of imposed responsibility; the 
Word of God came to Israel, as to us, imposing inescapable responsi- 
bility. Leave it there. 

The New Testament replaces the rules of the Torah with the com- 
pelling example of a Person loving to the death—God “breaking into 
history with a living center of creative energy.” 

A valuable chapter discusses the Bible as related to present historical 
problems, with comments at length from Toinbee’s voluminous philoso- 
phy of civilization. The interpretation of history proves today the 
most impressive means of inspiring action on a grand scale. The moral 
interpretation given by the Bible prophets is likely to prove final. 


S. L. Morean, 
Wake Forest, North Carolina 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BAPTIST 
EDUCATION SOCIETY OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK 


HE ANNUAL meeting of The Baptist Education Society of the State 

of New York was called to order by President Harvey F. Rem- 
ington in the Assembly Room of The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
Rochester, New York, on Monday, May 26, 1947, at 11:30 A. M. 

Prayer was offered by the Reverend Wilbour E. Saunders, D.D. 

The minutes of the previous annual meeting, which were published 
and mailed, were approved. 

The President of the Divinity School and the Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Society both presented their annual reports. They were ac- 
cepted and ordered filed. 

Mr. Howard J. Henderson, Chairman of the Nominating Committee, 
presented his report which was as follows: 


Officers of the Board of Trustees for 1947-48 


ORRUNP RAEN OD ate ere ts erste mo ye ane Honorary Chairman 
PRIETO Row |e OS NBL ie. ho: ecb rorereraoitelelere avis cieichafans Chairman 

EE STAW AMER A LOURCED ypc Byeteccels arsattiel scrote bene aleface Vice-Chairman 
OREDERTO Koss Nee TODROW(* creve sow atsle ie Sires ai everave alte Secretary-Treasurer 


Executive Committee 


LEO MVEN VE CINETED MOTE AT Mrictivcsiel set laeei sieeve President of the Divinity Schoot 
OREN RIB AKER th Versiriesis otro etarere erealtianctets .... Dean of the Divinity School 
HREDERTCK EA PAOTROW ates vtarcwle bate esiciewiereie ere Secretary-Treasurer of Society 
J. Sawyer Fircu, Chairman G. Frep Lause 

Cuartes W. Carson Harvey F. REMINGTON 

Howarp J. HENDERSON ArtTHuR L. STEWART 

ARTHUR J. GOSNELL (Chairman of the Board) Wutt1am S. VAUGHN 

ALBERT D. KAISER GERALD WATKINS 


Instruction Committee 


GERALD WATKINS, Chairman Epwin T. DAHLBERG 
Everett N. Case J. Epwarp HorrMmeister 
JoHNn R. SLater 
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Finance Committee 


Cartes W. Carson, Chairman ALBERT D. KAISER 
Cuartes T. DePuy GiLBert J. C. McCurpy 
J. Sawyer Fitcu (Chairman of Exec. Comm.) Harvey F. REMINGTON 


F. A. Piotrow, ex-officio 


Property Committee 


ARTHUR J. STEWART, Chairman F. A. Protrow 
Howarp J. HenpEeRson Harvey F, REMINGTON 
Hersert P. LANSDALE WiLi1aAmM S. VAUGHN 


Moved, seconded and unanimously voted that the Secretary-Treasurer 
be instructed to cast one ballot for the election of the persons for the 
respective offices. The ballot was deposited, and the President de- 
clared the nominees elected. 

It was moved, seconded, and unanimously carried to empower the 
Executive Committee to fill the unexpired term of Dr. Eugene C. 
Carder whose resignation was regretfully accepted at the meeting of 
the Board of Trustees, Jan. 31, 1947. 

The motion was made, seconded, and carried that the present nomi- 
nating committee continue to serve. The members of this committee 
are as follows: 

Howard J. Henderson, Chairman 
Charles W. Carson 

J. Sawyer Fitch 

Arthur L. Stewart 


No further business being presented, a motion to adjourn was passed. 
F. A. Piotrow, Secretary-Treasurer. 


